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INTRODUCTION 
CROMWELL’S QUAKER SOLDIERS 


Ir is rarely that a definite date can be assigned for the birth 
of a tendency or the death ofanera. The moral atmosphere 
of past centuries proves itself as elusive as the physical, and 
refuses to be confined within any arbitrary measurement. 
Yet there are two events which may fairly be reckoned as 
marking the close of the literary renaissance and the true 
beginning of the religious revolution in England: the 
publication of the Authorized Translation of the Bible in 
1611, and the death of Shakespeare, which followed five 
years later. 

Whether the renaissance of literature during the reign of 
Elizabeth had been a fruit of the Lutheran Reformation or 
no, it did, without doubt, deflect for a time the current of 
religious preoccupation in England, and engage the public 
mind with intellectual rather than moral questions. While 
John Knox was wrestling in the grip of a mortal struggle 
with Church and State, and his followers were giving their 
lives for religious freedom upon the Scottish moors, the mind 
of England was still at play in the Forest of Arden, and the 
rhythm of a sonnet could arouse more controversy than the 
doctrines of Calvin. Not even the advent of “ Our James,” 
trailing with him from Scotland the clouds of sectarian 
confusion, could dim the golden light which lingered from 
the days of Elizabeth. Yet it is to his arrival in England, 
and to his ‘‘ vehement and perpetuated desire,” that we owe 
the Authorized Translation of the Bible, which was to turn 
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the current of English thought into religious and political 


channels, and bring his son, within forty years, to the block 
at Whitehall. 

It has been fortunate for Englishmen of succeeding 
generations that this translation was made at the very height 
and flowering-time of English prose. Clad in the stilted 
phrases of Queen Anne’s bishops, it would have fallen as 
dead as that sovereign herself with the first change of literary 
fashion : or, shod with the seven-leagued boots of the Great 
Lexicographer, it would have knocked in vain at the door of 
our Cottage homes. But dressed in common speech, trans- 
lated by men to whom every word was as real as their own 
thought, and lighted withal by the glamour of a golden age, 
the ancient Hebrew writings took their place at once in the 
heart’s core of the English people. Henceforth, for nearly 
fifty years, the literal word of God was to be their guide— 
the voice of God now made audible, their sure rule, and the 
knowledge of God their overwhelming preoccupation. 

The realization of this fact is the first step toward an 
understanding of the history of England at the time of the 
Civil War and Protectorate. Belief was no longer an 
affair of affirmation or theory—it was a working conviction 
capable of leading its possessor to prison or the scaffold. 
Right and wrong were no matters of fine shades or debatable 
distinction : they were clear and unalterable as life and 
death. For two generations religion was the most real 
thing in England: it was pursued with the self-forgetful 
earnestness which may still be witnessed upon the Stock 
Exchange, and debated as frankly, ardently, and universally 
as to-day’s scores at cricket. 

But in all ages the search after God has rendered man 
peculiarly liable to the assaults of the devil. The deposition 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and the removal of an 
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authority undisputed through five centuries, had not been 
followed at once by a new religious despotism. Every 
divergency of taste and opinion was for many years allowed 
to grow unchecked, resulting in each case in the formation 
of yet another miniature church or knot of believers, united 
by a common faith in their peculiar doctrine, and a common 
distrust of every other. Here, unfortunately, lay the weak 
spot which seems inseparable from every human endeavour. 
Right and wrong being of so deadly an import, and their 
results everlasting, it became every man’s duty not only to 
tread the narrow path himself, but to lead, and, if needs be, 
drive his neighbour into the same. ‘The sense of sin, not 
only in the man himself but also in his neighbour, became 
as insupportable as a bodily ill. The forty-six sects which 
were reckoned during the Commonwealth were unanimous 
in their love of God and their hatred of the other forty-five. 
_ From time to time, during the Civil War, these differences 
were sunk in the presence of the enemy. The very multi- 
tude of sects witnessed to the passion for religious freedom 
of which they were the offspring—a freedom whose exist- 
ence was threatened by King Charles and his bishops. 
Liberty is a rallying cry which has never failed to rouse the 
English nation, and, like Kitchener’s Army three hundred 
years later, the regiments of Cromwell were recruited 
mainly from volunteers who had laid down the plough-handle 
or the pen to fight for it. “The liberty they sought was 
religious rather than political, although in those serious days 
the two motives were hardly to be distinguished ; and the im- 
pulse which filled the ranks of the Roundheads was the same 
which, twenty years earlier, had carried their brethren across 
theseas in the Mayflower to worship God in their own fashion. 

Dissenting ministers, as Clarendon records “ with much 
horror,” were active in preaching that popular and ever- 
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green paradox, a Holy War. He suggests in his picturesque 
style that the “‘ wildfire among the people was not so much, 
and so furiously, kindled by the breath of the Parliament as 
of the clergy, who both administered fuel and blowed the 
coal in the houses too.” The turn of the tide in favour of 
the Parliamentary Army was the direct result of a day of 
fasting and prayer on their part followed by public repent- 
ance and renunciation of all personal gratification and 
aims. Henceforth the Cavaliers, dissolute and factious as 
even Clarendon confessed them, were opposed to a united 
moral force which proved itself irresistible, and, in the 
ingenuous words of the same historian, “ exceedingly in- 
creased the inclination of the other party to peace.” 

The majority of the officers and soldiers in this Puritan 
Army had taken service, like Cromwell himself, “for the 
duration of the war.” It was to their interest to gain an 
early and decisive victory that they might return to their 
families and their business. Others, for the most part 
professional soldiers, had deserted from the Royalist standard, 
but being now in the minority they soon absorbed the serious 
spirit of their new comrades. Fairfax, indeed, in an interview 
with one of King Charles’s generals, admitted that these 
turncoats had first learnt to be good soldiers in the Cavalier 
Army, “but I,” said he, “have made them good men.”’! 
The stress which was laid on this last qualification may be 
gauged by the fact that in 1651 George Fox, an undrilled 
shoemaker, was offered a captaincy, “ because of his virtue.” 
Moreover, the penalty was exceedingly heavy for any 
dereliction from this standard, Out of his daily wage of 
eightpence a foot soldier must pay threepence for the luxury 
of an oath, while the fine for drunkenness was five shillings, 
or more than a week’s income, 


 Traill’s Social England, vol. iv, p. 426. 
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But his incitements to virtue were not all of a negative 
order. The religious instruction of the troops held an 
equal place in the curriculum with their military training. 
Though each army of the Parliament was generously 
stocked with chaplains, much of the preaching was under- 
taken by the troopers themselves, almost any of whom 
would mount a pulpit as readily as he mounted his charger. 
This was done with the full approval of the Lord General, 
who himself had written—and the sentence was drawn 
from his own experience : “I think the man that prays and 
preaches best will fight best.” It is true thatafter a year 
or two this licence was revoked, and preaching ordered to 
be confined to the certificated ministers. But those who 
should have seen this order obeyed were themselves deeply 
concerned in the breaking of it, and it soon lapsed for want 
of observance. For Cromwell’s Army, the conscience 
incarnate of Puritan England, was a congenial nursery for 
the innumerable sects which flourished at that period. 
Richard Baxter, who was to write The Saint’s Everlasting 
Rest, was in some degree impelled to a contemplation of 
that abode of peace by his experiences as a chaplain to the 
Roundheads 


It is as natural [he wrote] for both wars and private 
contentions to produce errors, schisms, contempt of 
magistracy, ministry and ordinances, as it is for a dead 
carrion to breed worms and vermin: believe it from 
one that hath too many years’ experience of both, in 
armies and garrisons. 


In the midst of this jungle of doctrine and counter-doctrine, 
where politics and religion were inextricably mingled, and 
conflicting signposts obscured the very object of the journey, 

t Traill’s Social England, vol. iv, p. 429. 
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George Fox arose as a unifier of sects and a simplifier of 
doctrines. When in 1647 he began to travel up and down 
the country, preaching the authority of conscience and of the 
literal word of God, he attracted in large numbers not so much 
the publicans and sinners, as the godly men and women who 
had been seeking peace in vain from the instruction of the 
Scribes and Pharisees. Although his teaching cannot be 
acquitted of that “contempt of magistracy, ministry and 
ordinances,” which roused the ire of Richard Baxter, it held 
out to the perplexed Seeker a clue of clear guidance. It 


offered escape from the jangling voices which beset his path ~ 


and darkened his counsel, while it summoned him to wait in 
patience and silence for the Light which is within. 

By its call to suffering and to courage, it made a peculiar 
appeal to the godly soldiers of Cromwell’s armies, and the 
personality of Fox never failed to win those who came under 
its influence. His indifference to danger shone out of those 
wonderful eyes, whose glance could quell the rage of an 
assassin and carry him unhurt through a mob which was 
clamouring for his life. Moreover, his excellent horseman- 
ship and his tender love for all animals spoke as they will to 
this day to the heart of the English soldier, no less than the 
pretty wit and ready tongue, which grew only keener in the 
face of peril. His stalwart body won the soldiers’ admiration, 
and it is to the garrison of Scarborough Castle, his jailers 
for eighteen months, that we owe a personal description 
which sets him before us “as stiff as a tree and as pure as a 
bell.” His imprisonment of a year at Derby at the time of 
Worcester Fight brought him into contact with officers, 
troopers, and pressed men, upon all of whom his influence 
was immediately apparent. Some, gained by his example, 
left the army at the first opportunity. The recruits who 
shared his lodging in the House of Correction refused to 


lt jet ye a Le 
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march unless he might be their Captain, and the Leader of 
the Quakers was, in fact, offered his release conditionally 
upon his accepting that preferment. 

But a Quaker soldier, as Fox on his personal account had 
already recognized, was a contradiction in terms. The 
private duty of non-resistance, which he, in his loyalty to the 
literal word of Christ, maintained from the first both by pre- 
cept and example, can by no casuistry be made consistent 
with the public profession of arms. Yet though he had 
himself determined never to “ carry or draw a carnal weapon 
against any,” he made no attemptat first to impress his judg- 
ment upon his followers, nor to wean his soldier followers 
from their allegiance. In his frequent epistles to “ All 
Souldiers Goufeners and Ofecers” there is no hint of con- 
demnation for the profession of arms, only an ever-present 
anxiety that the men to whom he wrote should know “ the 
end of their Souldierie” and be “Souldiers Qualified,” 
doing violence to no man and contenting themselves with 
their wages. It was from the ranks of the militia, disbanded 
after the Battle of Worcester, that his most stalwart preachers 
were recruited, and amongst the standing armies of Scotland 
and Ireland that these soldier missionaries found their most 
eager converts. They were hampered as yet by no humani- 
_ tarian scruples about their business of killing, whose sanction 
by Christianity was assumed without question. ‘The paradox 
of their continued presence in the army was discovered first 
by their superiors, and disputed by the Friends themselves 
with naive surprise and bitterness. 

It quickly became evident to his officers that the doctrines 
of the Quaker soldier, and even more, perhaps, his attitude of 
mind, could not be squared with his military duties, It was 
at once his strength and his weakness that he failed to recog- 


nize virtue outside the narrow pale of his community, or to 
B 
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conceive the possibility that he might be mistaken. It was 
a large part of his mission to “ expound the fau’ts o” ither 
kirks»—a mission which he fulfilled with enthusiasm and 
with an heroic disregard of consequences. “This may, 
perhaps, be accounted for by the fact that in Puritan England 
there seems to have been little or no raw material to the 
evangelist’s hand, and small outlet for the zeal of the fisher of 
men but to poach in preserved waters. It was amongst 
“‘ Shattered ” or “ Jangleinge”’ Baptists, as Fox delighted to 
dub them, or from the ranks of Presbyterians or Independents 
that converts were made to Quakerism. It was on the head of 
the “ greadie hirelinge priest” that there fell denunciations, 
which were later reserved for the publican and the outcast. 

It was only human nature that Cromwell’s Ironsides 
should dispute a Quaker monopoly of holiness, and resent the 
opposition offered to their chaplains, whose prayers and en- 
couragement in the thick of the battle had so often helped 
them to victory. ‘The chronicler Besse, in his account of 
the sufferings of the first Friends in Ireland, gives an 
ingenuous picture of— 


some who had been and others who then were, soldiers 
in the army. For many there were among them who 
came to be convinced of the Truth gradually, and 
began publickly to declare against the vices and im- 
moralities of others, and who also were sensible of the 
corruptions of the teachers in those tires, and bore 
their testimony against them. ‘Thus their zeal for 
virtue and true religion often exposed them to the 
resentment of their officers and others who hated 
reproof, so that some of those faithfull monitors were im- 
prisoned, others cashiered and turned out of the army.t 


* Besse’s Sufferings, vol. ii, p. 46t. 
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Beside this fundamental disagreement the Quaker soldier 


revealed a tendency to insubordination in small matters, 
which could not fail to have a demoralizing effect upon the 
army which suffered it. “The doctrine of the Inner Light 
proved itself a strange leveller of ranks and distinctions. 
Belief in an inspiration, which was the common birthright 
and impartial enlightener of private and officer, did not 
conduce to unquestioning obedience. The refusal of 
salutations and polite forms of address was the logical out- 
come of the conviction of inward equality. 

Lastly, among the minor disqualifications of the Quaker 
soldier was his refusal to take an oath, a refusal which in- 
volved the early Friends in many and varied troubles, ranging 
from suspicion of treason to the loss of goods in the Law 
Courts. In 1654, when Cromwell assumed the title of 
Protector, he required the oath of fidelity from all his subjects, 
soldiers no less than civilians. “‘ But since amongst the 
first,” writes the historian Besse! “there were many who, 
though convinced of the truth of the doctrine of the Quakers 
so-called yet had not convenient opportunity to leave the 
military service, it now presented itself ; for when the oath 
was tendered them, they declared that in obedience to Christ’s 
command, they could not swear: whereupon they were 
disbanded.” This tendering of the oath seems, however, 
to have been a passing and, perhaps, local incident, and did 
not affect the position of a soldier converted to Quakerism 
during the remaining years of the Commonwealth. His 
retirement from the Army was generally at this period an 
involuntary act, hotly resented by the victim and his friends 
both in speech and writing. It is fortunate that a letter 
exists which reveals the mind of the other party in this 
controversy. 

1 Besse’s Sufferings, vol. ii, p. 461. 
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In 1655 Burrough and Howgill, two Quaker missionaries 
from London, were banished from Ireland on account of the 
disintegrating effect of their teaching upon the troops. “Two 
years later the Governor of Limerick, an embittered perse- 
cutor of Friends, sent his Apologia to Henry Cromwell, the 
Deputy. Some extracts from this document may explain, 
if they do not excuse, the attitude of the military authorities 
towards the problem of Quakerism, and may, perhaps, win for 
them a portion of the sympathy usually reserved for their 
victims. Having heard that Captain Holmes, “a discon- 
tented Quaker,” had petitioned the Deputy against him, the 
Governor seeks to give his own version of his dealings with 
“‘those wild yet subtill and designeinge Generation of 
People.” He makes haste to explain that he has never 
interfered with the local Friends—“ Vipers bred in o’r 
Bosoms ”—but he refuses to admit any stranger Quaker into 
the town, judging it necessary for the safety of the place that he 
should “ have ye Liberty to secure ye Garrison from Hudles 
of discontented Spiritts.”” In three paragraphs following he 
deals in his terse style with three charges commonly brought 
against Quaker soldiers: Insubordination, probably in 
matters of outward respect; disturbing and abusing of 
ministers ; and the inditing of home truths in letters to 
superiors, 


Those Souldiers yt weare Quakers I chasheired them 
by a court martial out off ye Army, not barely for beinge 
Quakers, but for theire disobedience to theire Officers, 
and things off yt nature wch has cur’d more then a 
hundred off yt Aguish distemper they were inclineinge 
to. Those yt abus’d ye ministers and disturb’d ye 
Congregations before I had notice off them from ye 
Councell I imprison’d for a time, and then sent them 
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from whence they came. A Sarjeant yt was chaseird 
the army about Waterford for abuseinge the cuntry, 
gave mee such base Languadge in a Letter, beinge 
a Quaker, that I was forc’d to beate him into better 
Manners : another fellow I serv’d soe yt braught mee 
base Letters, wch has given mee freedome from yt 
trouble ever since.” ! 


In Scotland the position of a Quaker soldier was soon to 
prove itself equally untenable. Fox’s visit in 1657 resulted 
in the “ convincement ” of many officers and private soldiers. 
Following the example of Cornet Cooke, who had con- 
stituted himself Howgill’s guide and companion in Ireland, 
one Captain Davenport travelled with Fox from town to 
town, and lent a room in his house for the Quaker Meeting. 
A distracted letter written to Monk in July of this year 
by the Colonel of Davenport’s regiment, shows again very 
clearly the problem presented to the commanding officer by 
the principles of a subordinate, who “‘ made all the soldiers his 
equals ” and refused to receive their proffered salute. “‘ My 
Lord,” he exclaims, “the whole world is governed by 
superiority and distance in relations, and when that’s taken 
away, unavoydably anarchy is ushered in.” 

Monk recognized the gravity of the position. Ten years 
earlier, as Colonel Daniel reminded him, “ the levelling 
design had like to have torn the army to pieces.” He him- 
self had already informed Cromwell of the dangerous charac- 
ter of this new sect, who were “‘ fit neither to command nor 
obey, but ready to make a distraction in the army, and a 
mutiny upon every slight occasion. He sent for Captain 
Davenport, who, in the interview which followed, refused to 
remove his hat, and addressed his commanding officer in the 


1 Lansdowne MSS. 822, fol. 117 (7.F.H.S., vii. 57). 
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insulting forms of ‘‘ Thou and Thee.” He was promptly 
cashiered from the Army in which he had served for fourteen 
years, and with him six other officers tainted with Quakerism. 

This experience seems to have convinced Monk of the 
need for drastic measures, and he followed up his discharge of 
the officers by an order dated October 14, 1657, in which 
he required the names of all Quakers, whether officers or 
privates, then serving with the troops. The Swarthmore 
Manuscripts contain a plaintive “’Testimonie” written as a 
counterblast by some of these soldier Friends. Seven years 
had passed since the title of Quaker had been bestowed in 
derision upon Fox and his followers, but the opprobrium 
attaching to it was not yet dispelled. 


In answer thereunto [so runs the quaint manifesto] 
we whose names are now underwritten being officers 
and souldiers in Captain William Bradford’s and 
Captain George Watkinson their Troopes in Coll. 
Robert Lilburne his Regimente of horse to ratifie to 
all whom these may anyway or in any wise concerne, 
that ye name of Quakers as it is by ye world given in 
scorn and derision to ye children of ye Lord who beleive 
in ye light Christ Jesus and walke in ye same, we dare 
not owne. But quakinge and tremblinge according to 
what the Scriptures declares, yt wee doe owne, and what 
they doe declare yt by ye power and workinge of Jesus 
Christ in our mesures wee witnes fullfilled, and yt wee 
should deny this before men, we might rightly feare that 
he that hath begun this good work in us, might deny 
us before his father which is in heaven. . . . It is in 
ye pure feare, dread and power of ye eternall, livinge 


* Cromwell's Army, C. H. Firth, M.A. (London, 1902), Ppp. 313 
and 344. 
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God, who made heaven and earth, and knowes ye secrets 


of all harts (we) are now made willinge to give this 
testimonie under our hands the 20 day of the 8 month 
cauled October in ye yeare 1657. 


Eight signatures are appended to the ‘ Testimonie” 
headed by that of “Tho. Parish, chaplain to ye Troopes,” 
and a note added : 


All these now turned out of ye Army by monke 
with many others who now serve in ye army of God’s 
truth.! 


It is curious to remark in this obviously ingenuous docu- 
ment so complete a begging of the question at issue. One 
cannot doubt that the signatories had failed to grasp the 
_ political bearing of their actions, and the point of view of 
the authorities, whose very existence was dependent upon 
military discipline. 

One of the most remarkable letters ever composed by 
George Fox was sent on this occasion: “To the Council 
of officers of the Armie and the Heads of the Nation and for 
the Inferior Oficers and Souldiers to read.” While recog- 
nizing that the occasion of war would be taken away if men 
would live in love together after the commandment of God, 
the epistle forms a most striking exposition of the dual 
attitude towards war which Fox adopted at this period. He 
begins by reproaching the Council for their foolishness in 
cashiering such soldiers as the Quakers, of whom one, he 
maintains, is by common consent the equal of seven ordinary 
men. Religious intolerance at home, he prophesies, will 
prove a fatal bar to Cromwell’s ambition to impose religious 
liberty abroad, One is fain to rub one’s eyes as one pursues 


t Savarthmore MSS., iv. 237. 
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this letter through accusation and argument to exhortation, 
which is little short of an incitement to proselytizing by 
violence. 


Had you been faithful to the power of the Lord God 
which first carried you on, you had gone into the midst 
of Spain, into their Land, to require the blood of the 
Innocent that there had been shed and commanded 
them to have offered up their Inquisition to you, and 
gone over them as the winde, and knock’d at Rome’s 
gates before now, and trampled Deceit and Tyrants 
under, and demanded the Pope himself, and have 
commanded him to have offered up all his Torture- 
houses, and the Wracks and Inquisition (which you 
should have found as black as hell) and broke up the 
barrs and gates where all the just blood has been shed, 
which shou’d have been required ; And this you should 
have required, and this you should have seen done in the 
power, when you had been the dread of all nations, And 
then you should have sent for the Turk’s Idol the 

- Mahomet, and plucked up Idolatry, and cried up 
Christ the only King and Lord. 


Then follows a word to the private soldier, the advice 
given by John the Baptist, and so often repeated by Fox, to 
do violence to no man, and accuse no man falsely, that his 
sword may be “‘a terror to evil-doers, and to them that do 
well the sword is a praise.” 

The final sentence sums up the whole : 


And if ever you Souldiers and true Officers come 
again into the Power of God which hath been lost, 
never set up your standart until you come to Rome, 
and it be atop of Rome, then there let your Standart 
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stand, and look at the power of the Lord God, and 
never heed gold or silver, for the power of the Lord 


will give you enough.” ! 


It is clear that the uncompromising condemnation of war, 
which we are accustomed to look upon as the badge of the 
Quaker Church, was not at first deliberately adopted, but 
was thrust upon them, like their very name, by the hostility 
of outsiders. Its internal development may be dated from 
the period of persecution which set in during the later years 
of the Commonwealth. Under this ever-deepening shadow 
there was no Friend, man or woman, but made his silent 
protest against violence and reprisals. At this time, also, 
the epistles and testimonies, whose composition formed 
a large part of the activities of the Quaker missionaries, 
took on a tone which was definitely pacifist. One may 
mention a letter written by Burrough on the occasion of 
his banishment, “to all the poor desolate soldiers of the 
lowest rank, who are scattered up and down in this desolate 
land of Ireland,” in which he urged his readers to follow the 
light in their consciences, a light, he declares, “ which 
reproves you in secret of violence and will teach you not 
to make war, but to preserve peace in the earth.”2 A 
“ charge,” written by a certain Agnes Wilkison “ to all that 
weare swords,” carried an even more definite message : 
“Strip yourselves naked of all your carnal weapons, and take 
unto you the sword of the spiret.” 3 

The student of psychology could find few more interesting 
fields for investigation than the growth of this Quaker 
doctrine of non-resistance, with its sudden appearance fully 
matured in the minds of individual disciples, widely scattered 

t Tracts in D, i. 156. 


2 Quoted in the Beginnings of Quakerism, p. 217. 
3 Swarthmore MSS., iv. 228. 
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though they might be on sea or land, and cut off from all 
communication with Fox or with each other. Of these 
cases—and there are many—that of Thomas Lurting, boat- 
swain’s mate on a man-of-war under Admiral Blake, is 
perhaps the most dramatic. 

In the year 1656, which marked the conversion of this 
“fighting sailor” to a harmless Christian, Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Lilburn, a most truculent rebel and “ bonnie 
fighter,” was won by the teaching of Quakerism in his cell 
at Dover, and gained his freedom from imprisonment by his 
repudiation of the sword.t His is, however, the solitary 
case of “carnal advantage’? which accrued to the soldier 
convert—the majority of Quakers in the Army forfeiting 
by their convincement not only their means of livelihood 
but the gains of their past service. “The sacrifice was 
particularly heavy in Ireland, where the Government had 
adopted the economical plan of paying the wages of its 
soldiers with the estates of the disaffected. One reads 
of a corporal in a troop of horse who, in lieu of arrears of 
pay, was presented with Sarsfield Court, an estate four miles 
from Cork. He was one of the many “poor desolate 
soldiers” convinced by Edward Burrough, and in 1655 he 
left or was cashiered from the Army, forfeiting house and 
lands. Another convert, Major Barcroft, had come to 
Ireland with Cromwell, and as the reward of his services was 
offered an estate in Athlone, which one hundred years later 
was worth £14,000 per annum. Before he could assume 
possession, however, he too had joined the Quakers. He 
refused to accept a prize which had been acquired by 
bloodshed, and it fell to the next in command, who became 
the ancestor of Lord Castlemaine.? 

Not only did the soldier convert endure a voluntary 

« Sewel, vol. i, p. 201 et seq. 2 F.F.H.S., iii. 63 and 67. 
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poverty, but if, as was generally the case, he became a travel- 
ling preacher, his life henceforth would be exposed to insult, 
barbarity, andimprisonment. ‘These must have been doubly 
hard to bear by old soldiers of a never defeated army, whose 
very name was feared and respected throughout Europe. 
The first seeds of doubt in the efficacy of the sword as a 
reformer of morals may well have been sown at this time 
in the minds of the few Quakers still remaining in the 
Army, and become the determining factor in their resolution 
to lay down their arms. 

A letter addressed to Cromwell by one of his old troopers, 
now one of the most active of the Quaker evangelists, gives 
touching evidence of this sense of ill-requital and disappoint- 
ment. As a fellow-sufferer with him from the beginning 
of the troubles, he writes to claim his protection against— 


Magistrates, justices, men of all qualities and ranckes : 
yea, those that the sword was drawne against at first, 
the Cavaliers then soe called—they beare swords now 
and insults over us. Ah, lack, is there none to plead 
thy cause, O Sion ? 

The document closes with an appeal to him who had 
become the “terrour to nations” to remember the vows 
which he had sworn to uphold liberty of conscience, and is 
signed : 

By one who hath been a sufferer under Episcopacy 
and Prelacy to the hazard of all former and neer rela- 
tions, and now a Sufferer under those which all my 
strength and abilities was spent for to redeeme from 
under that slavery, John Stubbs. 


Twice already, in an open letter to the reigning powers, 


« MS. in D. Portfolio 33, 143. 
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Fox had defined his attitude toward war. A third oppor- 
tunity came at the Restoration of 1660, when the Quakers, 
as was their recurring fate, fell under suspicion of complicity 
in treason. Confounded with the Fifth Monarchy Men, 
who would have no King but Christ, the Friends were 
hunted down, imprisoned and maltreated, and were in 
danger of extermination. At this juncture Fox published 
his famous “ Declaration from the Harmles and Innocent 
People of God called Quakers,” with its comprehensive 
direction ‘‘ Against all Plotters and Fighters in the World, 
for the Removing of the Ground of Jealousie and Suspition, 
from both Magistrates and People in the Kingdoms, con- 
cerning Wars and Fightings.” 

During the seven years that had passed since his letter to 
the Military Council, Fox had travelled far from that earlier 
dual attitude, when refusing to take a sword in his own hand 
he not only acknowledged its use and necessity in the hands 
of others, but could condemn the military logic which 
deprived his followers of their right to wield it. Now, speak- 
ing for them and for himself, he declares : 


All bloody Principles and Practices we (as to our own 
particular) do utterly deny, with all outward Wars and 
Strife and fightings with outward Weapons, for any 
end, or under any Pretence whatsoever, and this is our 
Testimony to the whole World. 


In 1657 Fox had laid before the Military Council, in a 
list compiled with obvious gusto, the iniquities of foreign 
nations, and their crying need to be “ pluck’d and trampled 
under.” In 1660 he took a less material view of Christian 
responsibility : 


The Kingdom of Christ God will exalt according to 
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his promise and cause it to grow and flourish in right- 
eousness, not by might nor by Power of outward 
Sword, but by my Spirit saith the Lord. (Zech. iv. 6.) 
So those that use any weapon to fight for Christ, and 
for the establishing of his Kingdom and Government— 
both the Spirit, Principle and Practice in that we deny. 
And as for the Kingdoms of this World, we cannot 
covet them much less can wee fight for them : but wee 
do earnestly desire and waite, That (by the Word of 

' God’s Power, and its effectual operation in the hearts 
of men) the Kingdoms of this World may become the 
Kingdoms of the Lord and of his Christ. 


This Declaration, as Fox noted at the time in his living 
phrases, “cleered ye ayre and layde ye darknesse.” Its 
immediate result was the acquittal of his followers from the 
accusation of treason. It stands to this day the manifesto 
and reasoned statement of the peace policy of the Quakers, 
which had at last reached its complete and logical develop- 
ment. ‘Time and again through the centuries, but never 
with so agonizing an insistence as in the late war, they have 
been summoned to a choice between Christianity and mili- 
tant patriotism, and they have never wavered in their loyalty 
to the literal word of their Master. The doctrine and 
practice of non-resistance was born amidst the standing 
armies of the Commonwealth and grew to maturity in the 
prisons of the Restoration. It remains after two hundred 
and fifty years the distinguishing mark of the Quaker 
Church, and their peculiar title to the name of Christian. 


t Tracts in D, ii. 21. 


A Quaker from Cromwell’s 
Army: James Nayler 


CHAPTER ONE 


PeruapPs there is no less happy hunting-ground for romance 
than the books of religious reminiscences which have 
survived from the eighteenth century. ‘The wild struggles 
between Church and State on the one hand, and the newly- 
awakened Commons on the other, had been calmed into a 
humdrum compromise under the Georges, a race of monarchs 
for whom no subject, however loyal, ever proposed to get 
himself beheaded. The fire of enthusiasm which had 
sustained the passions of both parties at boiling-point had 
sunk into ashes, and its very name become anathema to the 
genteel mind. Yet here and there in these stout calf-bound 
volumes there is hidden some spark of that forgotten fire 
—a piece of gossip it may be, handed down from father to 
son, some tale of a hero long dead—which still shines like 
_a jewel from the worm-eaten pages. 
Such a discovery awaits the reader, if any there be, 
of The Memoirs of Fames Gough—an excellent and prosy 
Quaker volume, published in Dublin in 1781. Giving, as 
the custom was in such books, a short sketch of the notable 
Friends whom the author had met on his travels from one 
Meeting to another, he sets himself to describe one James 
Wilson, a minister and elder, who, in his extreme old age, had 
become known to him. ‘Then suddenly the curtain lifts 
between one century and another—the days of fatness and 
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security drop behind, while life and death, which had been 
merged into one drab uniformity, fight out their age-long 
battle upon the stage. The miracle is ushered in very 
quietly by the statement that Wilson in his youth followed 
the prevailing fashion and “conceived a very contemptible 
opinion of the people called Quakers and their principles.” 
These formed the subject of talk at a public-house, where 
on a memorable occasion he happened to spend the night, 
and the company were unanimous in their expressions of 
contempt and dislike. The second generation of Quakers 
had survived their half-century of active persecution, but 
perpetuated the peculiar traits which they had developed to 
meet it. “They appeared to be a self-centred and self-right- 
eous community. Forbidden by law to take part in public 
life, they gave themselves to the intensive culture of religion, 
while their virtues of honesty, truth-telling, and punctu- 
ality soon brought the chief part of the country’s trade 
across their counters—a reward which did not, however, 
endear them to competitors who were less scrupulous. 
Such was the talk bandied to and fro in the bar parlour, and 
not one voice was raised in defence of the unpopular sect. 
Then the door opened and “‘a man of consequence came 
into the room.” He had been an officer under Oliver 
Cromwell, and something of the spaciousness of those great 
days entered with him into the hive of ill-natured gossip. 
To the surprise of the company—for they knew him to be 
a man of sense as well as of consequence—he took up the 
defence of the Quakers, assuring the critics that their stric- 
tures arose from want of understanding, and not, as they 
supposed, from too intimate a knowledge. ‘The scene 
which followed was never forgotten by the lad James Wilson, 
and the very words of the old officer lingered in his 
memory. 
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You seem to wonder [he said] that I express a favour- 
able opinion of the Quakers—I will inform you of 
the reason. After the Battle of Dunbar, as I was 
riding in Scotland at the head of my troop, I observed 
at some distance from the road a crowd of people, and 
one higher than the rest. Upon which I sent one of 
my men to see and bring me word what was the 
meaning of this gathering. Seeing him ride up and 
stay there without returning according to my order, 
' I sent a second who stayed in like manner, and I then 
determined to go myself. When I came thither, I found 
it was James Nayler preaching to the people, but 
with such power and reaching energy as I had not till 
then been witness of. I could not help staying a 
little, though I was afraid to stay, for I was made 
a Quaker, being forced to tremble at the sight of 
myself. I was struck with more terror before the 
preaching of James Nayler than I was before the 
Battle of Dunbar, when we had nothing else to expect 
but to fall a prey to the swords of our enemies. ... I 
clearly saw the cross to be submitted to, so I durst 
stay no longer, but got off, and carried condemnation 
for it in my own breast. . . . Ever since I have thought 
myself obliged to acknowledge on their behalf as I 
have now done. 


James Nayler, whose voice, so long silent, made a last 


convert as of one born out of due time that night in the 
bar parlour, has been called by one of its own poets, “‘ the 
reproach and the glory of Quakerism.” We have Shake- 
speare’s warrant, no less than our own experience, for believ- 
ing that it is our failures which will ensure our immortality. 
Nayler is a striking example of this rule. Forgetful of his 
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six years of missionary journeys, of eloquent and victorious 
evangelism, and of loyal co-operation with his colleagues, 
posterity and even his own contemporaries have singled out 
for recollection the six months of his defection and disgrace. 
He is remembered as the fallen apostle—a Quaker pilloried 
and branded. It is with the hope of rescuing his name from 
obloquy, and restoring him to his place at the side of George 
Fox as a Founder of Quakerism but little inferior to his 
leader, that this study has been undertaken. 


James Nayler was born in the year 1618, at West Ardsley, 
in quiet pastoral country two miles from the town of Wake- 
field. Here, in common with most of their neighbours, he 
followed his father’s occupation as a husbandman, till in 
1639 he married and moved into the neighbouring town. 
Wakefield Parish Registers contain entries of the baptisms 
of three daughters of James Nayler, in 1640, 1641, and 
1643. At the last date he joined the Parliamentary Army, 
and served seven years in a foot regiment under Fairfax. 
He then became Quartermaster in Lambert’s Regiment of 
Horse—a position which he held until the decisive Battle 
of Worcester rendered an army in the field no longer 
necessary. 

It is typical of the small importance attached by the 
early Quakers to temporal matters, as distinct from spiritual, 
that not one solitary word has come down the centuries to 
make real to us these eight or nine years which he spent in 
the Army, while fortune still swayed backwards and for- 
wards between King and Parliament. ‘They were years 
which must have left a deep mark on a nature as impression- 
able as Nayler’s, and we would gladly spare a page or two 
from the seven hundred and seventy of his theological 
discourses for a first-hand portrait of Oliver Cromwell, or 
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an eyewitness’s account of the Battle of Naseby. We 
know by chance from the unnamed officer of Gough’s 
Memoirs that Nayler played his part in Dunbar Drove— 
that “crowning mercy” which scattered the forces of the 
Solemn League and Covenant, and prepared the way for, 
the defeat at Worcester and the flight of the young King. 
According to Cromwell’s despatch after the victory, Lam- 
bert’s Horse bore the brunt of the encounter—‘“ the best 
of the Enemy’s Horse being broken through and through 
in less than an hour’s dispute.” To their Quartermaster 
would fall in part the difficult task of feeding the 10,000 
prisoners, of whom nearly the half were dismissed to their 
homes because of the sheer impossibility of providing for 
them. A postscript in a letter to Sir Arthur Haselrig, 
whom Cromwell summoned to join him with such troops 
as he could muster, throws a further gleam of light on the 
commissariat : 


My service to your good lady. I think it will be 
very fit that you bake Hard bread again, considering 
you increase our numbers. I pray you do so." 


This was, perhaps, a strange training-ground for a Quaker 
preacher, and from a superficial study of his after life one 
would little suspect the practical qualities which Nayler had 
developed as Quartermaster. That he played his part 
manfully to the satisfaction of his officers is proved by the 
testimony of Major-General Lambert himself, given in 
the darkest hour of his former Quartermaster’s fortunes : 
“‘He was a very useful person—we parted from him with 
great regret. He was a man of very unblameable life and 
conversation.” 2 This statement bears out Nayler’s own 


t Cromwell, vol. iii, p. 49- 2 Burton’s Diary, i. 33- 
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words to his judges: “‘ I was never taxed for any mutiny 
or any other thing while I served the Parliament.” 

But it was in the leisure hours of his army life that 
Nayler was trained to become the famous preacher and 
debater of later days. ‘The Puritan Army was an ideal 
school for the religious dialectician, whose wits were con- 
tinually sharpened by the divergencies of view existing in his 
company. An account of its composition, written by a 
prejudiced hand, may yet give a true picture of the con- 
fusion of sects which existed amongst Cromwell’s Ironsides : 


Of that Army called by the Sectaries ““ Independent ” 
—and of that part of it which truly is so, I do not 
think there are fifty pure Independents, but higher 
flown, more seraphical (as a chaplain who knows 
well the state of that Army expressed it) made up and 
compounded of Anabaptism, Antinomianism, Enthusi- 
asm, Arminianism, Familism: all these errors and 
more too sometimes meeting in the same persons . . . 
in one word the great religion of that sort of men in 
the Army is liberty of conscience and liberty of 
preaching.? 


We have already seen what noble use Nayler made of 
this liberty of preaching: in company with George Fox 
he was shortly to become the pioneer and most eloquent 
exponent of the Quaker doctrine of liberty of conscience. 

In 1651 Lambert’s Quartermaster returned to his family, 
He left the Army in broken health, the victim, it was 
thought, of consumption, and settled on a little farm at 
Woodchurch, near his former home. 

Here, as his Major-General remembered—and it js 
typical of the times that such a detail should have lingered 


« Edwards’s Gangrena, p. 16. 
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in his memory—“ he was a member of a very sweet society 
of an Independent Church.” 

Although for the past three years Presbyterianism had 
been established by ordinance, it was by no means a form 
of worship popular in England. Milton was expressing a 
common sentiment in his complaint that— 


“New” Presbyter is but old Priest writ large. 


It had not filled the vacant place of the dethroned Church 
of England, and parish ministers were still to be found 
belonging to many and various denominations, not exclud- 
ing the Anglican. ‘Tithes were still paid, and patrons still 
flourished, exercising the right of presentation to livings, 

To George Fox, who disapproved of a paid ministry, and 
believed in no ordination save the inner call of the Spirit, 
the whole system of Church Organization was an abuse to 
be fought to the death. No truce was possible between 
him and the “ priests,” a name which he bestowed impar- 
tially upon every ordained minister, and one cannot but 
regret that so much of the energy which might have gone 
to the conversion of England was spent in the abuse and 
obstruction of those who, according to their own lights, were 
working for the same end. ‘This antagonism formed so 
integral a part of his teaching that neutrality was an impossible 
attitude for any loyal Quaker. Nayler had been an active 
member of the Mother Church during all his years with the 
Army, and seems to to have wished, after he became a Friend, 
to maintain this connection. In his case, as in that of 
John Wesley one hundred years later, it was the shepherd 
himself who expelled the black sheep from the fold. 

It may be interesting to glean what information we can 
about the pastor who was his spiritual guide at this turning- 
point of his career. Christopher Marshall was one of a 
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party of religious emigrants who left Lincolnshire for 
Boston in New England, following in the steps of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. ‘There he received the finest ministerial 
training then available, under the celebrated John Cotton. 
On his return to England he was presented with the parish 
living of Woodchurch, which carried with it a salary of 
£30 a year, allowed by Lord Savile. His preaching 
proved attractive to the old Parliamentary soldiers, and 
he numbered many, besides James Nayler, amongst his 
congregation. 

Nayler thus found himself in a spiritual home which 
promised to be congenial, and he returned with joy to his 
work on the farm. ‘There could be no life more welcome 
to the old soldier, weary of the campaign and worn with 
sickness, than that which now opened before him. After 
nine years of separation he was restored to his wife and 
little girls, whose well-being was henceforth to be his charge 
—a strange contrast to the rough family of troopers for 
whom he had so long catered. But what he perhaps appreci- 
ated as keenly was the opportunity for thought and medita- 
tion which came to him as he went about his duties as a 
husbandman. He did not live in an age which appreciated 
nature, as we understand such appreciation, and one may 
search in vain through his letters, pamphlets, or sermons 
for one image or analogy drawn from the countryside. Yet 
we cannot doubt that these months of retirement gave him 
that time for preparation which seems to be sought by all 
great souls on the eve of their mission—forty days in the 
wilderness, or two years in Arabia, or, in the case of Fox, 
four years of solitary quest and gradual enlightenment. A 
meeting with the young Founder of Quakerism in the 


winter of 1651 put an end for ever to Nayler’s dream of 
a farmer’s life. 
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Fox came to the “ parts about Wakefield ” fresh from his 
twelve months’ imprisonment in Derby—an experience 
which had at once settled and formulated his own convictions, 
and revealed him to all the country round as a teacher to 
be reckoned with. Groups of earnest “Seekers” up and 
down the North of England had already begun to attach 
themselves to him, becoming in their turn evangelists; a 
large community in Nottinghamshire, known as “ Children 
of the Light,” found in his teaching the light for which 
they sought, and came over as one man to swell the numbers 
of his followers. Invitations reached him from other 
Seekers in Yorkshire, and thus it came about that one day 
in winter-time he passed through the country near Wakefield, 
and spent the night at the house of Lieutenant Roper, an 
old friend of Nayler’s from his soldiering days. 

A man so keenly concerned with religion as Nayler was 
must have listened eagerly to the growing volume of reports 
of the Quakers’ doings, and he would need little persuasion 
to leave his farm at that quiet season to see for himself what 
manner of man they had for their leader. Fox’s Fournal 
contains this brief announcement, undated save for the 
year : 

I passt through ye Countrys to severall places : 
preachinge repentans and ye worde of life to ym: 
and went into ye Country about Wakefeilde where 
James Naylor lived, where hee . . . was convinct. 


It seems strange that this word “ convincement ”’—a 
term one is accustomed to consider as equivalent to conver- 
sion—should be applied by Fox to a man who had already 
proved himself an earnest evangelist and the agent of the 
conversion of others. Yet Fox’s description was not 
exaggerated, for the rest of Nayler’s life revealed how real 
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was the change which their meeting had produced in him, 
In what, then, did his convincement consist? From the 
time of this meeting with Fox the great doctrine of the 
Inner Light—in other words the indwelling of God— 
became the cardinal doctrine in Nayler’s creed, and, what 
was more important, the spring of all his thoughts, words, 
and actions. ‘This doctrine, though it formed the corner- 
stone of Quakerism, was no new discovery made by its 
founder. From the time of Socrates men have believed 
in the guidance of a divine voice within them, while in the 
seventeenth century, as Dr. Rufus Jones declares, this 
belief had become “a veritable contagion.” Fox not only 
believed it, but with his characteristic honesty began to 
act upon his belief. It was to this practical idealism that 
Quakerism owed its dynamic force and its irresistible power 
of conviction. If one had but to wait in silence to hear 
the voice of God saying, ‘‘ ‘This is the way, walk ye in it,” 
what room was left for hesitation, or for self-distrust ? 
So long as the ear was intent upon that guiding message, 
a false step was impossible, even the fear of failure verged 
upon blasphemy. Unfortunately, like every moral dis- 
covery made by man, the doctrine was driven beyond the 
bounds which ought to have restrained it. Infallibility, 
even when enjoyed by proxy, is too heavy a responsibility 
for him to shoulder, and will in the end crush him beneath 
it, as poor Nayler lived to prove. 

This doctrine had another side which was equally inspiring 
to the evangelist, and no less dangerous when pushed to 
extremes. If God dwelt thus in every man, there was no 
man, even the most vile, in whom His voice would not 
evoke an answering chord. Here belief in the Inner Light 
came into collision with the teaching on Original Sin, so 
dear to the Calvinists of that day, for it was unthinkable 
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that God should dwell in a soul altogether born in sin and 
predestined to eternal damnation. The universal applica- 
tion of his doctrine was, perhaps, the strongest weapon in 
the Quaker preacher’s armoury, and gave him more fully, 
even than his sense of being God’s mouthpiece, an appeal 
which could not be resisted by his hearers. 

Nayler returned from his interview with Fox inspired 
by this revelation, and as he went about his daily work his 
mind was busy along the countless avenues of thought which 
it opened up to him. Perhaps no more glorious knowledge 
has come to any man than that which now filled the mind 
of this old soldier of Cromwell’s : the consciousness of God’s 
presence within him ; the certainty that he had but to listen 
in faith and patience for that still, small voice to find it at 
every step his unerring guide and counsellor. At first it 
would seem that he scarcely realized all the implications of 
this knowledge : the Spirit of God appealed to him as his 
Comforter and Instructor, throwing light upon his ordinary 
tasks and clearing his mind to understand the Scriptures. 
He had yet to learn that the “convincement” of which 
Fox spoke was a change so revolutionary that it would sweep 
away all the landmarks of custom and all hopes for the future 
—not even the ties of home and the love of wife and child 
could stand before it. ‘To those first followers it brought 
a summons no less imperative than that of Christ Himself 
to the fishermen of Galilee, and in those early days there 
was no Quaker convert who was not also a missionary. At 
the time of barley sowing, in the midst of his daily work, 
the call came to James Nayler, even as it came to Peter and 
John while they were mending their nets : 


I was at the plow [he says] meditating on the 
things of God, and suddainly I heard a Voice, saying 
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unto me, Get thee out from thy Kindred and from 
thy Father’s House.? 


So clear and undoubted was this summons that Nayler, 
when he returned home, made arrangements for his farm to 
be worked by others, and parted with all his money, no 
doubt feeling that his obedience should at all points resemble 
that of the apostles, as his call had so clearly echoed theirs. 
But the great renunciation was still before him, and the 
wrench of parting with his wife and children, so lately 
reunited to him after nine years’ separation, proved more 
than he could bear. He put off his going from day to day, 
till the sense of the wrath of God upon his disobedience 
had become intolerable. So great was his distress that he 
became unable to speak or even to eat, and his very life was 
despaired of. Such bodily sickness caused by mental agony 
was a common phenomenon in that serious age, and needed 
no psycho-analyst to write out the diagnosis. Three times 
at least in the dark hours of his life the same symptoms 
returned upon Nayler, and his health was recovered only 
when he had ceased to struggle against the will of God as 
it had been revealed to him. What followed is best told 
in his own words : 


After I was made willing, I began to make some 
Preparation as Apparel and other Necessaries, not 
Knowing whither I should go : but shortly afterward, 
going agateward with a Friend from my own House, 
having on an Old Suit, without any Money, Having 
neither taken Leave of Wife or Children, I was 
commanded to go into the West, not Knowing whither 
I should go nor what I was to do there: but when I 
had been there a little while, I had given me what 

x Life and Works of Fames Nayler, 1716, p. 12. 
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I was to declare, and ever since I have remained not 
knowing to Day, what I was to do to morrow. 


It is not difficult to paint an outward picture of this 
Quaker apostle. Descriptions, written both by friend and 
foe, are fairly common, while his own letters, and even his 
more formal writings, are full of life and character. The 
sketch, written by a clergyman named Deacon, cannot be 
suspected of partiality, prefaced as it is by the confession 
that he is unable to decide whether his subject is most indued 
with wit or wickedness. He gives as his credentials for the 
task of biography the fact that he had frequently disputed 
with Nayler, both in word and print, on which occasions 
it is safe to assume from internal evidence that the Quaker 
had come off victorious. Deacon allows him the possession 
of “an exceeding quick wit and sharp apprehension.”! He 
supplies the interesting detail that being the son of Goodman 
Nayler, a man not over-rich nor over-poor, he had had a 
good education and could write well and read his mother- 
tongue. Added to this he had “the gift of good oritory 
with a very delightable melody in his utterance ”—a remark- 
able tribute from an avowed enemy. On the other side 
one may quote the quaint testimony of his brother Quaker, 
George Whitehead, who edited his works : “‘ He came forth 
early in a good degree of brightness in a Christian testimony 
in behalf of Christ Jesus his universal Light and Grace, 
being accordingly of a very sober conversation, and a strict 
self-denying religious example and appeared well read in 
Holy Scripture.” 2 

His personal appearance is described in detail, and 


t An Exact History of the Life of James Naylor, etc., John Deacon. 
London, 1656. ; 
2 Life and Works of fames Nayler, p. vi. 
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apparently with truth, in a scurrilous book published anony- 
mously in 1656 under the title of The Quakers’ Quaking. 


He is about four and thirty years of age—a man of 
good complexion, brown hair which he wears of an 
indifferent length, but his beard was short. He is of 
a melancholy aspect and he wears his hat hanging 
over his brows, his clothes very plain. He wears a 
little band close to his collar, without any bandstrings, 
as doth the other great Quaker, George Fox. He 
doth strive in his looks and posture to imitate the 
picture of Our Saviour as it was sent up to Rome in 
the days of Tiberius Czsar and he strives to wear his 
hair as it were with a seam on the crown of his head 
and so flowing down on each side of it. 


In spite, or perhaps because, of their detail, the essence 
of the man has escaped from these antiquated phrases, and 
his personality eludes us. It may be that, as his life unfolds, 
we shall be able to build up a mental picture which will 
not do too great injustice to him whose influence upon 
Puritan England, during the brief term of his missionary life, 
was only second to that of Fox. 

Better educated than his leader, his preaching appealed 
to a more educated audience. He had all Fox’s personal 
magnetism, and his faculty for attracting and keeping the 
devotion of friends. Unhappily Fox’s most valuable gift 
as a leader—his unerring discernment of spirits and choice 


of associates—was altogether lacking in his foremost disciple. 


It would seem that his sympathies were so quickly enlisted 
that his heart was won before his judgment, while his 
intellectual modesty—a quality foreign to Fox’s character 
—rendered him an easy victim to persuasion. With all 
this he had such warm affections that the suspicion of 
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alienation from those he loved was worse than bodily torture, 
and, as we have seen, the parting from his wife and children 
had almost cost him his life. All accounts witness to his 
compelling eloquence and to the beautiful voice, which is 
its almost indispensable handmaid ; his long experience with 
the army in the field had developed his natural fearlessness, 
and he showed an almost superhuman bravery in suffering, 
and calm in the face of danger. 

Such was the personality which now threw itself open 
without reserve to the entrance and indwelling of God. 
Henceforth he was to be a Son of God—his life a revelation 
of the Father, as undoubted in its character, if less in its 
degree, as the life of Christ Himself. “I am,” he wrote, 
“made free to wander, any way the Lord shall move me, 
so that I may do his will, for there is my peace.” 


CHAPTER TWO 


SHoRTLY before Nayler left home, George Fox in his travels 
came again to Wakefield, and made his home once more at 
the house of Lieutenant Roper. Here he held a great 
meeting, memorable for the presence of four of his local 
converts of the previous year—Nayler, Thomas Goodyear, 
William Dewsbury, and Richard Farnsworth—all of 
whom from this date became Nayler’s faithful friends, 
whose letters to him and about him form some of our chief 
sources of information upon his doings. ‘The meeting was 
attended also by a Quaker prisoner, Thomas Aldam, with 
the constable in whose charge he was being conveyed to the 
jail at York. This officer held a warrant not only for 
Aldam’s arrest, but for that of Fox himself, keeping it, how- 
ever, harmless in his pocket, from the reason that “* hee was 
loath to trouble strangers, but Th. Aldam was his neigh- 
bor.” * Such were the vagaries of English justice in the 
time of the Commonwealth, and they offered a sad omen to 
the newly-converted preachers, all of whom before long 
were to share Aldam’s experience. After the meeting Fox 
went to Woodchurch, to the “steeple-house” where 
Nayler had been a member, and it is from the date of this 
visit that the breach was opened between Nayler and the 
Church by law established. Fox’s address, as his custom 
was, was not conciliatory, and he set himself to show the 
people the “deceit” of their pastor, probably in some such 
words as he had used to the “great high priest” near 
Beverley a few weeks before : ‘ Come down thou deceiver, 
for dost thou bid the people come freely and take of the 
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_ water of life freely, and yet thou takes £300 a year off them 
for preaching the Scriptures to them: mayst thou not 
blush for shame.” But Christopher Marshall had won 
the love of his flock, and his opponent met with a very rough 
reception—“ punching” and beating, and the threat of the 
stocks. . 

Fate willed that Quakerism should be a spiritual Esau 
amongst its brethren. No matter how excellent the 
** priest,” nor how pure his motives, the fact that he received 
a stipend or collected tithes was enough to set him outside 
the pale of Fox’s charity. Friends’ annals are one long 
record of imprisonment and distraint for tithes, or, as in the 
case of Nayler, of excommunication, while the Quaker 
evangelist seems to retort upon his judges, like a second 
Coriolanus, with a magnificent : “I banish you!” Fox’s 
strange magnetism, and the influence which he gained little 
by little over the loyal Independents, was so marked as to 
be set down to witchcraft. Ghostly rumours were fostered 
even by the saintly disciple of Cotton. He rode a great 
black horse, which in the space of one hour could convey 
him sixty miles from one county to another, and he carried 
unholy drinks at his saddle-bow, which if a man drank he 
would be bound to Fox both body and soul. Such stories 
did little harm, only serving to stir up the curiosity of the 
villages round about, while by their very extravagance they 
turned the hearts of many of Marshall’s congregation to 
follow his rival. Fox records in his ‘fournal that “ Ye 
Lord not longe after cutt off this preist in his wickednesse ” 5 
but one is glad to know that the diarist was misinformed 
when he composed this obituary. Ten years after his 
unhappy encounter with Fox, Marshall was ejected from 
his living for refusing to comply with the Act of Uniformity, 


t Fox’s Fournal, i. 19. 
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and he lived on till 1673, preaching privately and at consider- 
able risk until his death.t One hopes that their common 
experience of suffering for conscience’ sake may have inclined 
these two great teachers to mutual charity, before they went 
to that place where no man is called Quaker or Independent. 

Meanwhile James Nayler, that wandering sheep, had 
been excommunicated by his pastor, i absentia, doubtless 
for his support of Fox during his visit to Woodchurch, 
This was no technical disgrace, but a real hardship, and one 
of the most cruel weapons which the priest could wield. 
Fox relates,a few years later on his visit to Scotland, that 
“* freindes had beene in great sufferinges for ye presbyterian 
preists had excommunicated them and that none might buy 
or sell with them. nor eate nor drinke with them soe they 
could neither sell theire commodityes nor buy what they 
wanted,” 2 Nayler, however, was unconscious of the 
sentence passed upon him. He had travelled into Yorkshire, 
and was there preaching up and down, sometimes alone, and 
latterly in the company of Richard Farnsworth, a convert 
of the same date as himself, who was to become the leader 
of Quakerism in that county. Everywhere the people 
received him gladly, opening their houses for his meetings, 
or, when they could not be accommodated under a roof, 
flocking to hear him in the open fields. In the summer he 
seems to have paid a visit to his home, where his brother 
William had joined the Friends, and there was a growing 
Society. Several letters are in existence written about this 
month of July by his fellow-worker, Richard Farnsworth, 
“for my Deare frend James Nayler at his house at Wake- 
feild Woodside.” 3. Nayler’s mind was set upon joining 
Fox in his travels, and he lingered at home with some 


* Fox’s Fournal, note on i. 402. 2 Thid., i. 303. 
3 Swarthmore MSS., i. 372. 
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impatience. ‘‘ Deare brother,” he wrote, “I much desire 
to see the, but dare not make my way till my father please, 
so my desires are stayed in his will.’ Then when news 
came that Fox was travelling through Lancashire, Nayler 
sent word to Farnsworth, and the two friends followed him, 
reaching him in time to play their part in what was perhaps 
the most romantic, as well as the most momentous, fortnight 
in the history of Quakerism. 

Fox’s arrival at Swarthmoor Hall, the grey house in the 
Fells, which was henceforth to be the focus of the Quaker 
movement, was as unpremeditated as all his exits and 
entrances. “The master of the house, Judge Fell, was a 
Magistrate, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancashire, and 
M.P. for Lancaster. His wife, Margaret, a woman of 
good birth and education, was thirty-eight years of age at 
the time of Fox’s visit, and the mother of seven children, 
to whom an eighth was shortly added. The whole family 

were devout members of the Episcopal Church at Ulverston, 
and, indeed, Fox’s introduction to Swarthmoor Hall was 
effected by their vicar, the Rev. William Lampitt, in the 
absence of both master and mistress, who were known to 
keep open house for all religious teachers. Nothing could 
have been more unfortunate than this introduction. Fox 
and a “priest” came together like oil and water. “‘ Hee 
would have owned mee,” says Fox, “ butt I coulde not 
_ owne him nor Joine with him, hee was soe full of filth.” 2 
Margaret Fell returned at night to find the strange preacher 
installed in her house, and her own vicar departed in dudgeon. 
The next day, however, as Fox relates— 


Lampitt came againe, and I had a great deale of 
discourse with him before Margaret fell, whoe soone 


t Swarthmore MSS., iii. 61. 2 Fox’s Journal, i. 47 et seq. 
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discerned ye preist cleerely and a convincement came 
upon her and her family of ye Lords truth. 


During the next fortnight Nayler and Farnsworth arrived 
at Swarthmoor seeking their leader, and had much talk 
with their hostess, while Fox came and went, travelling up 
and down, as he says, and having great meetings. At the 
end of that time he received an urgent message from 
Margaret Fell to come back to meet her husband, who had 
returned suddenly from Circuit. Judge Fell’s introduction 
to Quakerism, like that of his wife, was not of the happiest. 
Riding home across the sands from Lancaster, he was met 
by a party of officers and magistrates, all eager to bring him 
the first news of the change which had taken place in his 
absence. ‘The Quakers, said they, had bewitched his 
family and turned them from their religion, and the only 
hope for a quiet life lay in their prompt banishment from 
the country. His friends had chosen an apt moment to 
incense the judge, awakening him rudely from dreams of 
a happy return after long absence to his wife and children. 
He arrived in hot anger, and found his worst fears confirmed 
by the presence of Nayler and Farnsworth. It says much 
for his sense of justice, no less than for Nayler’s persuasive 
tongue, that he agreed to be still and weigh the matter 
before taking any action. 


Meantime the change in his children struck him with . 


astonishment, and not, it appears, with regret—‘‘ they were 
all quiet and still and grown sober, and could not play on 
their music that they were learning.” At night George 
Fox arrived, and in the presence of Nayler and Farnsworth 
and the whole family he expounded so clearly the points of 
difference between his teaching and that of the priests, 


1 Works of Margaret Fell. London, 1710. 
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that Judge Fell was shaken out of his belief in the presence 

of witchcraft. From that day he spoke no word against the 
Quakers, nor would suffer it to be spoken in his presence. 
Though he never joined the Friends, he afforded them 
henceforth the very considerable protection which lay in his 
power. He offered them, moreover, the use of the Hall 
in which to hold their meetings, and the old manor-house 
is to this day the sentimental, if not the functioning, centre 
of Quakerism in the district of Furness. 

But with his wife the case was far different. ‘‘ Con- 
vinced ” within a week of Fox’s arrival, she threw herself 
into the new movement with all the fervour of her warm 
nature and the intelligence of her fine brain. Her home 
became the home of Quakerism, and she its “ nursing 
mother.” To her the growing band of travelling preachers 
submitted their reports, and from her they received the 
funds of which they often stood sorely in need. Few 
ledgers can equal in romance and pathos the Swarthmoor 
Account Book, with its entries ranging from a disbursement 
of 1s. 10d. “ for a paire of showes to a friend poore,” to the 
sum of £47 Ios., “ ffor ye friends yt went to Venus” ! 1 
Her advice was sought and treasured by men and women 
preachers alike, and when, after ten years of widowhood, she 
became the wife of George Fox, it was impossible for her 
new title to add anything to the love and reverence which 
she had earned as Margaret Fell. 

Two letters written in this year of 1652 by leading 
preachers show, with their little sidelight of domesticity, the 
place which the mistress of Swarthmoor, no less than her 
guest, James Nayler, had immediately taken in the affec- 
tions of the Quakers. John Killam, addressing her as 
“‘Deare heart,” condoles with her on her parting with 

t Sewarthmore MSS., i. 238. 
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“our deare Bretheren George and James.” His brother 
Thomas sends with his letter a little parcel of “‘ knifes of 
a friends Makeinge ”—a most useful adjunct to the incessant 
labour of pen-making, for Margaret Fell was at the beginning 
of a correspondence which was to knit together the whole 
Quaker Society not only in Great Britain and Ireland, but 
throughout the Continents of Europe and America, and the 
little-known islands of the Pacific. 


One for each of thy daughters Margret and 
Bridgett, and one for thy selfe, with an Inkhorne for 
my dear Brother James Nayler.? 


It was, indeed, high time that some asylum should be 
found for the persecuted sect. “The conversion of so influen- 
tial a family had roused the “ priests” of Lancashire to fury, 
and they found no difficulty in stirring up their parishioners 
against Fox and his fellows. The population of Furness 
were rough and cruel and addicted to riot. As Fox half 
jestingly records : 


Itt was ye Custome of this Country to runn 20 or 
40 people upon one man and they fell soe upon ffreindes 
in many places yt they could harrdely passe ye high 
ways: stoneinge and beatinge and breakinge there 
heads.3 


He returned to Swarthmoor one day from a visit to 
Ulverston, whence he had barely escaped with his life, to 
find the house full of Friends and their sympathizers, whose 
heads and hands were being dressed after the injuries they 
had received “from the professors and hearers of Priest 
Lampitt.” He rested for a fortnight and then sallied forth 


t Swarthmore MSS., iv. 86. 2 Ibid., iv. 87. 
3 Fox’s Fournal, i. 59. 
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again into Walney Island, attended by James Nayler. They 
can have been under no illusion as to the reception which 
awaited them. ‘The first meeting was scarcely over when 
a pistol was snapped in the face of Fox. The next day the 
rage of the whole populace broke loose upon the two 
preachers. Forty of the fisherfolk rushed upon Fox, 
aiming to throw him into the sea—he was knocked senseless, 
and as he came to himself upon the beach he heard the 
stones rattling around him, and was conscious that one of 
his new converts was attempting to shield him with his own 
body from his wife’s murderous aim. This man, James 
Lancaster, at last succeeded in getting into the boat with 
Fox and rowing him back across the water. But on the 
other side he found all the town afoot with “ pitchforks, 
flails, staffs and muck-hooks” to prevent his entrance. 
Contented with this show of ferocity, however, they 
shouldered their weapons, and with this motley bodyguard 
he was escorted some distance beyond the town. When 
he was left to himself, he washed his bleeding face in a 
ditch, and found his way at last to a Friend’s house, three 
miles distant, so bruised and beaten that he could hardly 
speak. Meanwhile James Lancaster had gone back to look 
for Nayler. ‘To that old trooper of Lambert’s Horse this 
riot on Walney Island must have offered an almost irresistible 
challenge. He was tied hand and foot by his newly-accepted 
doctrine of non-resistance, and must needs look on while 
his dear leader was beaten and abused. Unable to endure 
the sight, he walked into a neighbouring field, and there 
himself escaped the attentions of the rabble. But when 
Fox had at last eluded them, they fell upon Nayler, and all 
their cry, as the Fournal says, was “ Kill him! Kill him!” 
It was two sorely hurt and weary men who arrived at 
Swarthmoor next day. Judge Fell, who had been again 
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absent, returned home at this juncture in time to prevent a 
warrant being served upon Fox as a blasphemer.t He, in 
his turn, sent warrants into Walney Island to apprehend the 
rioters, but, owing to their victims’ unwillingness to give 
evidence against them, the threat of their punishment came 
tonothing. When Fox had sufficiently recovered, however, 
he journeyed to Lancaster Sessions on his own initiative to 
answer the warrant which had been made out against him for 
blasphemy. ‘The Blasphemy Act, passed in 1650, threatened 
with six months’ imprisonment “any person who affirmed 
himself or any other mere creature to be very God, or to 
be infinite or almighty or equal with God, or that the true 
God or the eternal Majesty dwelt in the creature and 
nowhere else.”2 The Quaker doctrine of the Inner 
Light, when it was expounded without due caution, was a 
recurring challenge to this Act, and had, indeed, kept Fox in 
Derby Jail for the whole of the previous year. A second 
conviction would have entailed banishment, or, in the last 
resort, death by hanging. In all reports of encounters 
between Nayler and the priests, the debate is continually 
led towards this matter of blasphemy: questions are 
cunningly framed to ensnare the Quaker in his speech, and 
only his verbal dexterity delivers him time and again from 
the net laid for him. 

On this occasion a formidable array of forty priests 
appeared against the two Quakers at Lancaster Sessions. 
On the Bench, amongst other Justices, sat Judge Fell, 
much perplexed at the duty which was now thrust upon 
him, and Colonel West, a member of the Nominated Parlia- 
ment, who also was friendly to the Quakers, and, according 
to Margaret Fell, “had some sight and knowledge of the 


« Fox’s Fournal, i. 61. 
* Quoted in the Beginnings of Quakerism, p. 54. 
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truth.” Both these judges were impressed at the outset 
by Fox’s courage in offering himself for trial, and, he writes, 
“as soone as I came in they smiled att mee and Coll. West 
said: What, was I come Into ye Dragon’s mouth?” 
The verbatim report of the trial may still be read in a torn 
and mutilated old document. From this we learn that the 
burden of conviction fell upon the priests, who sought to 
prove their accusation of blasphemy ; but under the searching 
questions of the judges they contradicted themselves and 
each other. Men in the audience who had been present 
at Fox’s meetings testified that the witness was altogether 
false, and that no such words had been spoken by him. 


And Colonel West stoode uppe whoe had longe 
beene weake, and blesst ye Lord and saide hee never 
saw soe many sober people and good faces togeather all 
ye days of his life: and saide yt ye Lord had healed 
him yt day and saide George if thou hast anythinge to 
say to ye people thou maist freely declare it in ye 
open sessions, 


This had been Fox’s own suggestion to Judge Fell, and 
he gladly accepted the offer. “The speech which followed 
went to the root of his contention with the ministers—that 
it was impossible to know God by the Scriptures alone. 
First, in one’s own heart one must seek Him, and then 
only by the teaching of His Spirit would it be possible to 
understand the Scriptures. But at this point six of the 
priests broke into his discourse, crying out in a rage that 
the letter and spirit were inseparable. ‘This gave Fox an 
opening for one of his inimitable gibes: “If soe, then 
every one yt has ye letter has ye spiritt, and they may then 
buy ye Spiritt with ye letter of ye Scriptures.” ‘The two 
friendly judges took his part, and the Sessions broke up to 
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the confusion of the priests, who fell, says Fox, “like an 
old rotten house, and ye cry was amongst all people farr 
and nigh yt ye Quakers had gott ye day and yt ye preists 


was falen.”’ ! 


But their antagonism only burned the more fiercely for | 


this defeat. Their next move was to draw up a petition 
for presentation to the Council of State against Fox and 
Nayler, as ‘‘ Persons disaffected to religion, and the Whole- 
some Laws of this Nation.”2 This attack also proved 
abortive, owing to the prompt action of the Quakers. They 
obtained a copy of the petition and sent their answer in 
advance of it to London, under the apt title of “‘ Saul’s 
Errand to Damascus, with his Packet of Letters from the 
High Priest against the Disciples of the Lord.” As fate 
would have it, this was the only form in which the priests’ 
petition reached the Council of State, as the original signa- 
tories, from lack of funds, were not able to forward it. This 
happy victory was the last act for several months with which 
the two Quaker leaders were associated together. They 
parted after the Lancaster Sessions, and Nayler made his 
way into Westmorland, going towards Kendal at the 
invitation of Friends, 


t Fox’s Fournal, i, 70. 
2 Besse’s Sufferings, i. 301. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


A YEAR had now passed since Nayler’s call to the ministry 
—a year crowded with every variety of adventure and 
hardship, excepting only that of imprisonment, an experience 
which was not long to be delayed. He had risen at once 
to a position in the Society only inferior to that of its Founder, 
and, save for a few months’ unhappy interval, his own 
loyalty enabled him to maintain it in the face of the growing 
admiration of his converts. ‘The intense love, amounting 
to worship, which he felt for his leader may be guessed from 
a letter he sent from Kendal to Fox at Swarthmoor, where 
he addresses him, forgetful of his own eight years’ seniority : 


My father, my father, the glory of Israell, my 
heart is ravished with thy love above what can be 
declared. Let me live in thy bosome as a seale sett 
upon thy heart for ever.? 


Nayler’s humility was in fact one of the most lovable 
traits in his character. It is typical that we should find him 
consulting his friends at Swarthmoor about a reply which 
he is moved to write to a priests’ manifesto. “If any 
with ye be moved to answer it, let me know and I shall 
forbeare to put that forth which I write.”2 George 
Whitehead, who edited his works in 1716, draws particular 
attention to Nayler’s anxiety not to exceed the commission 
he had received from God. 


At one Meeting . . . I remember, he declaring upon 
a Mysterious Place in the Revelation, he proceeded not 
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to explain the Passage, but made a Stop, seeming to 
give a Check to himself intimating that he would not — 
stretch or go beyond his measure.* 


In the midst of loneliness and danger his mind turns 
continually to Swarthmoor and the converts whom he has 
left there. He is afraid that when Fox has gone the infilu- 
ence of the parish priest will reassert itself, and he addresses 
a letter to “ Judg Feles wife,” charging her by the Lord — 
to “cast out ye wicked person and false prophet from — 
amongst them.” 2 

It is evident that the unhappy “ Priest Lampitt,” who 
up to the time of George Fox’s appearance had never heard — 
a complaint from his parishioners, was now become the 
obsession and the butt of all, except the constant judge, 
who were in any way connected with Swarthmoor. Perhaps 
the climax was reached in a letter from little Mary — 
a child of eight years old : 


Lampitt The plaiges of god shall fall upon thee, and 
the seven viols shall bee powerd upon thee, and the 
milstone shall fall upon thee, and crush thee as dost 
under the lords feete how Can thou escape the damna- 
tion of hell. ‘This did the lord give mee as I lay in 
bed Mary ffell.3 


Such apocalyptic exercises supplied the place of the “ musick ” 
which the little Quaker was “no longer free to practise 
on”; and no one, except the Rev. William Lampitt, 
seems to have regretted the tragic exchange. 

Nayler cannot have been ignorant of the bitterness which 
this attitude towards the priests would arouse, nor the 
difficulties which it would strew in his path as an evangelist. 


t Nayler’s Works, p. vii. * Swarthmore MSS., ii. 831. 
3 Fox’s Fournal, vol. i, note on p. 439. 
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_ Everywhere the people received him gladly, until their 
| minds were poisoned by their pastors, who strove by slanders 
_ to parry his attacks and to stir up riots against him. It is 
_ hot easy for a doctor, who has spent a fortune oncollege fees 
and obtained his diploma, to acknowledge a cure wrought 
| by an unqualified practitioner—particularly when his own 
orthodox methods have failed to accomplish it. And if 
the quack doctor, not content with drawing away his patients, 
should set himself to discredit the schools and practice of 
medicine, he must expect that a feud will be started which 
cannot easily be healed. The analogy is fairly close between 
Nayler and the priests into whose parishes he intruded. 
Everywhere the Quaker missionary entered his preaching 
was followed by conversions, and the revolution which took 
place in the inner man was often attended by convulsions in 
the outer. Such phenomena were witnessed as seem to be 
inseparable from strong religious excitement, acting upon 
large numbers of people ; many would fall and foam at the 
mouth, while trembling and quaking were so common as to 
earn for their victims the nickname which their successors 
bear to this day. ‘These signs of excitement were very 
distasteful to those who had not been brought under its 
influence, and particularly to the priests whose flock was 
being thus troubled and seduced, But this was but a small 
part of the Quaker preacher’s offence. Strong in his 
apostolic position as a “‘ free-lance,” he attacked the paid 
minister not only as a “dumb dog,” but as a “greedy 
hireling,” and he incited his converts to refuse the payment 
of tithes which were his lawful due. ‘Those were no days 
of mealy-mouthed controversy, and victory often fell to the 
debater who could employ the largest armoury of opprobrious 
epithets. 
The situation was aggravated in the spring of 1654, when 
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to declare was this, “ I conjure thee, that thou tell me, 
by what Power thou inflictest such Punishment upon 
the Bodies of Creatures ?” 

James answered, “‘ Dost thou remember who it was 
that did adjure Christ to tell, If he were the Son of 
God, and asked by what authority he did those things ? 
For James saw him to be one of that Generation. But 
the Priest still conjuring him to tell by what Power he 
did it, James answered, Dost thou acknowledge it to 
be done by a Power? Yea saith he, I have the Spirit 
of God, and thereby I know it is done by a Power. 
James said, if thou hast the Spirit of God, as thou 
sayest thou hast, then thou canst tell by what Power 
it is done. The Priest said, when God comes, he 
comes to torment the Souls, not the Bodies. James 
said, He comes to redeem the Souls. But after much 
Jangling, the Priest began to accuse him before the 
Justice and Magistrate of many Things, as, that he 
taught People to burn their Bibles; Children to dis- 
obey their Parents, Wives their Husbands, People to 
disobey the Magistrates, and such like Accusations : 
To which James answered Thou art a false Accuser : 
Prove one of these Things, if thou canst, here before 
the Magistrates. But not being able to prove any 
one, he began to accuse James, for holding out a Light 
that doth convince of Sin: which, said the Priest, all 
have not. ‘To which James said, Put out one in all 
this great Multitude that dare say he hath it not. 
Saith the Priest: These are all Christians, but if a 
Turk or Indian were here, he would deny it. James 
said, Thou goest far for a Proof, but if a Turk were 
here he would witness against thee. 

The People beginning to fight, the Priest turned 
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away, saying, Here will be a Disturbance. Said James, 
These are thy Christians, and this is the Fruits of thy — 
Ministry. But the Justice, with some others, did — 
endeavour to keep the rude People off him, so that they 
could not come to their Purpose there, but he being 
to pass over the Bridge, and through the Town, they — 
that were of the Priest’s party ran before, swearing 
they would throw him off the Bridge into the Water : 
but coming thither, and seeing their Purpose, he was 
encouraged in his God, who gave him Assurance of 
Protection, and did wonderfully keep him and those — 
that were with him: for when he came unto the 
Bridge, the Word of the Lord came unto him, and he : 
was made to cry out against their Rage, and the Power 
of the Lord was with him, so that he received no 
Harm, though he was made to speak all along and in © 
the Market Place, and until he came out of the Town : 
but the raging Priests continued Shouting Crying and 
some Throwing of Stones at him a Quarter of a Mile 
out of the Town. But such was the Power of the 
Lord, that neither he, nor any with him, received any 
Harm. The Work was wonderful, and we were 
brought to admire it, and praise the Lord, who is 
blessed for ever and ever.t 


In his next encounter Nayler did not get off so easily, 
but was haled into an ale-house before a Justice and a 
Priest, and committed to prison on two counts. ‘The first 
was his refusal to remove his hat, and his address to the 
Magistrate employing the familiar Thou—a conscientious 
scruple against giving honour to men which never failed to 
prejudice the cause of the Quaker prisoner. 


t Nayler’s Works, pp. 1-3. 
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_ They concluded, says the contemporary chronicler, 
to commit him for that, and also as a Wandering Person, 
and said : “ None there knew from whence he came,” for 
those that knew him were kept out. This was an applica- 
tion of an old law, passed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
against wandering vagabonds, which had been revived to 
meet the case of the travelling preacher. But there was an 
old soldier present whom Nayler recognized, and to him he 
appealed : “Thou knowest me : I was in the Army with thee 
eight or nine years.” “‘ It is no matter,” said the Justice, with 
inimitable inconsequence: ‘¢ Thou art no Soldier now.” ! 

The prisoner was sent under guard to Appleby, and there 
lodged in the jail with Francis Howgill, a Friend who had 
been found guilty of addressing the crowd outside the house 
where Nayler was arrested. Howgill had been a leader 
amongst the Westmorland Seekers—a strict Puritan, who 
had sought God in vain in the gatherings of Independents 
and Anabaptists. A few months before, in June 1652, he 
had heard Fox preach, and at once recognized the message 
for which he had been waiting. His companionship would 
be very welcome to Nayler, and the friendship which was 
now begun continued in the face of all discouragement to 
the day of Nayler’s death. 

Appleby Jail was already a place of ill-omen for the 
Quaker, and before the end of the persecution it was to be 
the scene of cruelty and violence, and even of death, to many 
of their number. ‘The financial statements to Swarthmoor 
in the following years contain repeated items of money sent 
to “‘ the prisoners at Apulby ”—-sums varying from twopence 
to one shilling and twopence, sent to “the prisoners at Apleby 
for bookes.” Howegill himself, after sixteen years of work as 
pioneer missionary, was to meet his death there in 1668. 

t Nayler’s Works, p. 9. 
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The two prisoners were kept in strict seclusion, visited 
only by their enemies, and their minds continually tormented 
by reports. ‘‘ The Prince of Darkness,” says Nayler in 
a letter to Margaret Fell, “‘ is up here at Apulby.” ! 


The priests [he writes to her again] boast much what 
they will doe, but the offence is yett to create. What 
it will be when it is brought forth I know not. They 
have raised many filthie slanders upon me, but I am > 
at peace through my God which hath much apeared~ 
unto me since I came into this place and hath assured — 
me that he will not leave me, neither shall any pre- 
vaile against me to doe me hurt.2 


Emissaries were sent into Yorkshire to glean any dis- 
creditable detail of Nayler’s past life. His occupation as a 
husbandman was first cited to throw doubt upon the validity — 
of his call as a preacher, but in this the prisoner was more 
than a match for his opponents. 


For your scofing at the plow [he wrote later] I 
am not ashamed of it, knowing it to be a lawful em- 
ployment, much better than the hireling that works 
not at all. But seeing the plow is a Reproach with — 
you, why should not the tythes be so also, which are 
a fruit of the plow ? 3 


The result of the priests’ embassy into the neighbourhood 
of Wakefield was no less disappointing. ‘The messengers — 
returned with no accusation more damaging than the — 
statement, made, no doubt, by envious neighbours, that — 
he had kissed the wife of his old friend, Lieutenant — 
Roper—a fact which he freely acknowledged, having 


t Swarthmore MSS., iii. 2. 2 Ibid., ii. 863. 


3 Naylers 4 publike Discovery of the Open Blindness of Babel’s 
Builders, p.t7. London, 1656. 4 2 
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been in the habit of saluting her “in way of 
courtesy” during his soldiering days. Much cffital also “% 
was made out of Nayler’s desertion of his wife and family, ? 
and ingenious slanders were invented to account forSéhe 
peculiar state of their relationship. Happily, howevefg>., 
Mrs. Nayler came to see her husband at this juncture. € 

He seems to have dreaded their meeting, looking at the least = ** 
for reproaches, and entreaties for his return. Very little is 
known of Nayler’s wife, but on this occasion she certainly 
acted with a noble generosity, defending her husband in 
public, and refraining in private from adding to his distresses. 


The comeinge over of my wife [he wrote to George 
Fox] was verie servisable and hath stoped many mouths, 
and hath convinced them of many lies they had rayesed. 

. And I myselfe had great refreshment by her cominge 
for she came and returned, with much fredome and 
great Joy, beyond what I in reason could expect, but 
I se she was sent of my father and fitted by him not to 
be in ye least a hinderer but a fartherer of his works. 


So the winter came and the Sessions drew on, and in 
January of 1653 Nayler was brought before his judges. 
Many of the jury, he was told, were already convinced of 
his guilt, so there was small hope of an acquittal on their 
part. On the other hand, one of the judges, Gervase 
Benson, was already a Friend. A former member of the 
Westmorland Seekers, he was one of the most influential 
men in the North of England. ‘Ten years previously he 
had been Mayor of Kendal, and at the time of Fox’s visit 
to the neighbourhood he was a Colonel and Justice of the 
Peace. After his convincement, however, he delighted 
to call himself “‘a simple husbandman,” and he valued his 


1 Swarthmore MSS., ii. 847. 
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legal knowledge for the use to which he could put it in the _ 
service of the persecuted community. Another of the — 
judges was Anthony Pearson, of Rampshaw Hall, in the 
County of Durham: a young man of twenty-five, who 
had been Secretary to Sir Arthur Haselrig, one of the five 
ejected Members of Parliament. He was a Justice of the 


Peace in three counties, and a man of the strictest sect of _ 


the Puritans. He took the leading part in Nayler’s 
examination, following with keen interest the abstruse : 
theological points which arose in its course, and before the _ 
close of the proceedings he had been completely won over 
to the side of the prisoner. : 
‘The report of Nayler’s trial at Appleby Sessions is printed — 
in full in his Works. It is of readable length, and reveals 
more clearly than any comment the points at issue between 
the Quakers and the clergy. It also gives evidence of Nayler’s 
ready speech, which had already brought him fame as a 
debater, and of his courtesy to his opponents. In this 
particular he was in sharp contrast to Fox, whose attitude 
towards those who disagreed with him was akin to Dr. 
Johnson’s, and his verbal cudgel always in readiness to 
knock them down. ‘The examination was preluded by the 
inevitable request to the prisoner to remove his hat. ‘This 
was a matter on which Nayler felt strongly, as is shown 
by a short paper written by him at this time with the title 
“A Heathen Custom denied by J. Nayler,” and now he took 
pains to explain his attitude to the Bench. 


I do it not in Contempt of Authority : for I honour 
the Power as it is of God, without respecting Men’s 
Persons, it being forbidden in Scripture. . . Where 


Beginnings of Quakerism, p. 91. 
> Nayler’s Works, p. 11 et seq. 
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God commands one Thing and Man another I am to 
obey God rather than Man. 


__ Justice Benson here came to the prisoner’s support, and 

asked his brother justices to make sure that their request 
was due to respect for the Law, and not to their own pride. 
Howgill, on his arrest at Kendal, had suffered the loss of his 
hat, which was forcibly removed from his head and thrust 
into the fire. But after Nayler’s explanation, thanks to 
his conciliatory manner and the evident sympathy of some 
of his judges, his head remained covered, and so the trial 
proceeded. Nayler’s account of his early life, and of his 
summons at the plough, made a deep impression upon all 
present. Young Justice Pearson then took up the catechism, 
which from this point had a definite theological cast, and in 
the end the ministers were called in to support their own 
accusations. Nayler now learnt for the first time that he 
had been excommunicated from the Church at Woodchurch 
“for his blasphemous opinions.” “I know not,” he said, 
“what they have done since I came forth, but before I 
was not, to my knowledge.” 

The discussion swayed backwards and forwards, the 
priests maintaining their trust in the carnal body of Christ, 
now in the heavens, and in the written word of Scripture, 
while Nayler protested his faith in the spiritual Word, not 
to be seen with bodily eyes, and in Christ in him, the hope 
of glory. 


At last [says the reporter] there passed some dis- 
course between Justice Benson, and others on the 
Bench, concerning Nayler’s commitment. Justice 
Benson alledg’d, That the Words by him spoken, were 
neither within the Act against Blasphemy, nor against 
any Law. ‘Two of the Justices reply’d, That rather 
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than J. Nayler should go at Liberty, and abroad in 
the Country, they would stand the Hazard of being — 
fin’d by the Judges of the Assize : and another of the 
Justices said, That they rather committed him upon 

the Ministers’s Petitions (though none of the Particulars _ 
therein were proved) than upon the Indictment (there 
having been several Petitions put up by the Priests 
of Westmorland against J. N., G. Fox, F. Howgil, 
and others).t And accordingly it was ordered by the 
Justices at Appleby—That J. Nayler and F. Howgil 
should stay in Prison till the Petitions were answered, 


With this indefinite hope of release, which seemed to > 
depend more upon the complacency of the judges than the 
persuasive skill of the prisoners, they returned to captivity, 
to that Appleby Jail which one of their fellow-Quakers 
was to describe as “the place of my rest, where my days 
and nights are pleasant unto me.” 

But this trial, inconclusive as it was, had one result of 
far-reaching importance to the Quaker Church. Young 
Judge Pearson had been so deeply impressed by Nayler’s 
opinions that he sought out Fox at Swarthmoor, “ where,” 
says Fox, “the Lord’s power reacht him.”’? His corre- 
spondence of this year reveals him as a seeker after that 
experience of Christ’s inward presence to which his 
prisoner had borne witness. When, after his release, Nayler 
visited him at his home at Rampshaw, he became a convinced 
Friend, and for some years threw all the weight of his 


x One of these, quoted by the historian Croese, describes Fox and 
Nayler as ‘‘ Wicked Men, Impostors and the Ministers of Satan,” and 
prays that they may be driven away into their own countries and confine ~ 
themselves within those bounds to their own occupations and employ- 
ments. 

2 Fox’s Fourna!, i. 108. 
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social and political authority upon the side of the despised 
community. 

Meantime Nayler was writing to his leader, “ Deare 
brother, I am heare in peace and joy within, and at rest 
though in the midst of ye Fire. I was maid after ye sessions 
to refuse there diett, and since to live upon bread and 
water.” 

Once already at Swarthmoor, during those critical weeks 
when the Quaker fortunes hung in the balance, Nayler 
had fasted for fourteen days, perhaps feeling that by this 
means he would be in closer communion with the God of 
spirits. In those days of belief in the literal word of God 
it was a common thing for a Quaker, burdened with the 
iniquity of his neighbours, to go naked for a sign, while 
fasting was one of the most frequent forms of drawing 
attention to his message. But it is noticeable that Nayler 
had recourse to this method only in times of trouble and 
spiritual conflict. Now, after his return to prison from the 
Assizes, when he and his companion were threatened with 
confinement in the underground dungeon and with irons, 
he began once more to fast. To himself and Fox he gave 
an Old Testament reason which they would consider 
satisfactory : “‘I se myselfe sett here as a signe to a people 
wholie given over to fulfill the lusts of ye flesh in all things 
beyond measure.” But to the modern student this repeated 
and voluntary privation, undertaken at a time of mental 
stress and complete lack of air and exercise, may account 
for the want of mental balance which was developed in 
Nayler as the years went by. 

The later months of captivity passed more smoothly than 
the first. “The woman who kept the jail was won over 
by the patient bravery of her captives, and became “ very 

t Swarthmore MSS., ii. 847. 
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tender,” even enduring persecution herself for the kindness — 
which she showed them. ‘The unwelcome visits of their — 
tormentors grew less frequent, and finally almost ceased, — 
“‘ because,” says Nayler euphemistically, ““I am made to — 
speak to them.” The hours of captivity were whiled away — 
in the fulfilment of the task set by the Magistrates, of answer- — 

ing the priests’ charges, and from this date Nayler appears — 
as the recognized apologist and exponent of Quaker doctrine. 
His pen was further employed in letters, which might more 
correctly be styled ‘‘ homilies,” full of wise counsel and 
exhortation “unto all that love the appearance of our 
Lord Jesus Christ everywhere.” These would be read 
and welcomed in the little Meetings which owed their 
existence to the writer’s ministry, and their subscription, 
“* James Nayler, a Prisoner at Appleby in Westmorland for 
the Truth’s sake,” would invest them with the same authority 
and pathos which the letters written by Paul, a prisoner 
of the Lord, brought to his converts. At last, after five 
months, a book was published, written by Fox and Nayler, 
with the title, Several Petitions answered, that were put 
up by the Priests of Westmorland. It seems to have satisfied 
the Magistrates, for its appearance was immediately followed 
by the release of Nayler and Howegill. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


Durinc the next twelve months Nayler journeyed up and 
down in the northern counties: Cumberland, Durham, 
and Yorkshire. It was in this year of 1653 that William 
Edmundson, himself one of Cromwell’s old Ironsides, was 
on a visit to his friends in Westmorland, and travelled three 
miles to hear James Nayler preach. ‘‘ God’s witness in our 
hearts,” he writes, “answered to the Truth of what was 
spoken,” and the young Englishman returned home to 
become the first Quaker missionary in Ireland. Nayler’s 
fame as a preacher was spreading very rapidly, and the 


letters he received were full of encouragement and of invita- 


tions to come over and help. In the following February 
his judge and convert, Anthony Pearson, writes that “ those 
toward the east of this country would faine see James once, 
When he comes it were well if he could pass thorough 
them.” 2 Farnsworth, his first colleague, writes to him 
after a meeting at Wakefield, where “stones flew as fast 
as bullets in a battle” : 


James, my deare love to thee as a father to his son— 
be bould and valient—the Lord is with thee, stand 
always in his councell. 


He adds the item of family news which would be very 
welcome to the wanderer : 


The Lord hath done much for thy freinds in the 
flesh since thou saw them.3 


t Fournal of the Life of William Edmundson, p. 7. London, 1774. 
2 Swarthmore MSS., iii. 47. 3 Ibid., iv. 289. 
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On his part the limited time which he had to dispose of | 
was filled with the writing of letters, pamphlets, and treatises, — 
which as a disgusted critic remarked in this year, “ fly as 
thick as moths up and down the country.” * Sometimes he 
is roused to indignation by some act of cruel persecution, as 
in the tract written to protest against the flogging of Mary 
Fisher in Oxford, a tract with the well-considered title, 
The Churches gathered against Christ. In an undated 
letter he addresses a complaint to the town of Bradford 
about the persecution of Friends in their own Meeting 
House. He calls upon the priests to behold the fruits of 
their ministry (a favourite argumentum ad hominem, which 
he uses again in a later protest against bull-baiting), but the 
letter ends on a note of conciliation, ‘‘ Written from your 
soules freind, who in love thereto to your towne came.” 2 


The priests in these parts [he writes to Margaret 
Fell] are exceeding mad and cruell. ‘They have had 
great meettings to plot what to doe, but everything is 
ordered to their torment. One of ym hath a son and 
daughter convinced of ye truth and he sent and got 12 
more priests to Come to turne ym, but they stand 
stedfast, and ye younge man was made very bold. One 
priest spoke of his hatt—another bad send him to the 
house of corection—another bad slitt his skin from his 
backe to his feete, others bad bind him and whipp 
him, and all went away in a great rage-—They have 
sent 2 priests to London to doe what they can against 
us—great persecution is intended. . . . Pray to the 
father yt I may stand in his will.3 


* A Brief Relation of the Irreligion of the Northern Quakers. 1653. 
2 Fournal of the Friends’ Historical Society, vol. x, p- 19. 
3 Swarthmore MSS., ii. 855 and 857. 
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To Fox he reports “‘a great meeting in Swardale and an 
exceedinge great meeting at Barnard Castle, all silent and 
much convinced soe that the enemie cryes out that ye maior 
part of the towne is Quakers.” 

Indeed “‘ the enemie” is always in the background of his 
thoughts, an insistent and menacing chorus. ‘“ My spirit 
hath been much trubled these two days: I stand onely by 
faith.” 

Towards the end of 1654 he was eager to meet George 
Fox again, and writes to him, “‘ My deare, let me know 
where thou art after ye next first day that I may come unto 
the, for I waite to se thy face.’ “Let me,” he prays, 
“again be as a seale in thy heart when thou art remembring 
thy deare ones in ye presence of thy fatherand my father.” 2 
The letter goes on to describe an interview which Nayler 
had arranged in Nottingham with a certain Rice Jones— 
a name of some notoriety in the early Quaker annals. He 
was a convert who had become an enemy, and the leader of 
the first schism in the Quaker ranks. He had thrown off 
many of the restraints imposed by Friends, chiefly, it would 
appear, in the matter of speech. “‘ He is exceeding dark,” 
Nayler reports, “‘above what I could have thét of him. 
Many confused words came forth, as swearing, Marry—and 
then he said, it was not a good word and he would not have 
said it had he known it would have offended me. . . .” 
After a little talk this foul-mouthed person became utterly 
confounded, and took an undignified and hasty farewell of 
his questioner, begging only that his confusion might not be 
reported amongst his followers. Of a different order was a 
meeting held at Chesterfield in answer to the proposal for a 
“Christian Conference” sent by John Billingsley the 
Vicar. The invitation was dated December 23, 1654, and 

t Swarthmore MSS., ii. 879. 2 Ibid., ii. 881. 
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the apostrophe to “‘ James Nayler, Wandering Quaker and 
his fellow-seducers, persecutors of the faithfull Ministers of 
ye Gospel of Christ,” did not seem to promise an open mind 
in his antagonist. Six questions were propounded for dis- 
cussion, of which the fifth, together with Nayler’s answer, 
may be quoted as a specimen. 


Question : Whether you Quakers have any lawfull 
call from God to leave your particular callings or 
families, to wander up and down the Nation publishing 
doctrines contrary to the doctrine of Christ? I deny 
it: prove it if you can. 

Answer: Our call from God we witness, to leave 
all and follow him as wanderers, who had not whereon 
to lay his head : and in love to Souls, to deny ourselves 
and -wordly interest, to publish the acceptable year of 
the Lord . . . and this is not contrary to the doctrine 
of Christ, but the same which he practised, and those 
that he called. 


In that serious age, when entertainment of any sort was 
looked upon as a temptation of the devil, these public 
discussions came as a godsend to the English people. 
In the absence of the sports and dances which had given 
its name to Merrie England, they learned perforce to 
transfer their attention to the thrust and parry of theological 
controversy. When at last Nayler could join his leader, it 
was on the eve of another debate. Fox has. left in his 
Fournal a curious little picture of the excitement aroused in 
the minds of the hearers, and of their triumph, when Nayler, 
who was clearly the favourite champion, won yet another 
victory.? 


* Fournal of the Friends Historical Society, vol. x, p. 20. 
2 Fox’s Fournal, i. 195. 
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Ja. Nailor mett mee in Darbysheere where 7 or 8 
preists had chalenged him to a dispute and I had a 
travaile in my spiritt for him and ye Lord aunswered 
mee: and I was moved to bid him Goe on: and yt 
God Almighty would goe with him and give him ye 
victory in his power : and soe the Lord did, yt all ye 
people sawe ye preists was nothinge and foiled: and 
cryed, a Nailor, a Nailor hath confuted ym all: soe 
after hee came to mee again praisinge ye Lord. 


It was clearly becoming imperative for its opponents to 
offer some explanation of the success of the Quaker propa- 
ganda, and the readiest which came to hand, as it was the 
most damaging, was that of collusion with the Church of 
Rome. The first Parliament to meet after the suppression 
of the Levellers and Fifth Monarchy Men, had been opened 
in September 1654 with a speech from Cromwell, which 
had aroused the suspicion and fear of all Protestant England. 


We know very well [he declared] that Emissaries of 
the Jesuits never came in such swarms as they have done 
since those things were set on foot. And I tell you 
that divers Gentlemen here can bear witness with me 
How that they (the Jesuits) have had a Consistory 
abroad which rules all the affairs of things in England, 
from an Archbishop down to the other Dependents 
upon him.? 

Only one hundred years had passed since the fires of 
Smithfield ; and for two hundred years to come the name of 
Roman Catholic was to play the réle in England which the 
name of Bolshevik plays in our own day, bearing the blame 
for all social and political disturbances both at home and 


 Carlyle’s Cromwell, vol. iv, p. 30. 
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abroad. It is not known who was the bright spirit who first 
realized that the Quakers, who were evidently bent on over- 
turning the existing order, were Jesuits in disguise, but the 
famous William Prynne had the chief share in popularizing 
the discovery through his pamphlet, “The Quakers un- 
masked, and clearly detected to be but the Spawn of Romish 
Frogs, Jesuites and Franciscan Fryers, sent from Rome to 
seduce the intoxicated Giddy-headed English Nation.” ! 
The theory was developed by the Rev. Ralph Farmer, of 
Bristol, in an open letter, the immediate result of which was 
a warrant made out in Bristol on January 25, 1655,? to 
apprehend and bring before the Magistrates George Fox 
and James Nayler, “forasmuch as Information hath been 
given unto us upon Oath that certain Persons of the Fran- 
ciscan Order have of late come over into England and under 
the notion of Quakers drawn together several Multitudes of 
People in London.” In pursuance of this policy, an unfor- 
tunate Bristolian named Thomas Morford, being moved to 
mourn in sackcloth as a warning to the Magistrates to let 
the Lord’s people alone, found himself arrested and charged, 
to his intense surprise, with being a Franciscan friar. This 
theory was welcomed by Nayler’s opponents as a new weapon 
in their somewhat rusty armoury. It was about this time 
that he, with other leading Friends, became entangled in a 
wordy controversy with the saintly Richard Baxter, from 
which neither side emerged with great credit. Baxter was 
himself a notable debater, and had travelled as far afield from 
Kidderminster as the little town of Amersham in Bucks to 
hold a disputation with certain Anabaptists. His pet scheme 
was for reunion between Presbyterians, Independents, and 
some other religious bodies, Quakers being ominously 


Beginnings of Quakerism, p. 172. 
> Besse’s Sufferings, p. 365. 
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excluded from the list. Indeed, in their dealings with 
Baxter, the followers of Fox—and one hopes for the time that 
Nayler was not included in their number—seem to have over- 
passed the bounds even of theological courtesy ; the epithets, 
of which “dumbe dogge” was the mildest, that they 
showered upon the priest of Kidderminster, might have been 
the envy of Billingsgate. His reply, the Quakers’ Catechism, 
published in 1655, apostrophizes them without more ado as 
“Miserable Creatures.” ! He states that “the Quakers 
among usare . . . now headed with some secret dissembling 
Friars and by them and by the devil enraged against the 
ministers of Christ and set upon the propagating of the 
substance of Popery.” He takes refuge in this accusation to 
withdraw from further contest, adding, with a lovable spice 
of wit which one would like to think drew a smile from his 
opponents : 


I hope you will not take it ill if I reply not in that 
grinning or barking Rhetorick: for if I be a dumb 
dog, you cannot expect that I should equal you in 
snarling or barking or howling. 


* The Quakers’ Catechism (Kidderminster, March 28, 1655), by 
Richard Baxter. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Tue year of 1654 is memorable for the great exodus of 
Quaker missionaries from the North, travelling two by two 
over the length and breadth of England. No less than 
seventy seem in this way to have left their home and friends, 
facing the wrath of unknown magistrates and priests and the 
horrors of strange prisons, that they might, as Nayler says, 
“call lost and strayed souls to the same everlasting life.” 
Bristol, London, and Norwich were their objectives among 
the southern cities. Bristol was visited by Camm and 
Audland, former preachers amongst the Westmorland 
Seekers, and before six months were out Camm was able to 
report an attendance of 3,000 to 4,000 at their meetings. 
The congregation outgrew the capacity of any building in 
Bristol, and Dennis Hollister, a Member of Parliament and 
one of the chief tradesmen in the city, lent his orchard for 
the services.t_ “The bitterest enemy of the infant community 
was found in the author of the open letter against Quakerism, 
the Rev. Ralph Farmer, vicar of St. Nicholas Church. A 
sense of personal injury helped to deepen his general dis- 
approval, for he had been the victim of the insulting inter- 
ruption which was one of the favourite weapons of the 
Quakers, particularly of their women. The scene is 
painted with some vividness by the contemporary historian 
Croese. Mr. Farmer was about to administer the Lord’s 
Supper when, at the most solemn moment of the service, the 
shrill voice of Elizabeth Marshall cut through his sentences : 
“Wo, Wo, Wo, hangs over thy head from the Lord, O 


* Besse’s Sufferings, i. 39-41, and Sewel’s, History, i. 155-164. For a 
modern account, see Beginnings of Quakerism, pp. 165-173. 
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Farmer, who takest the word of the Lord into thy mouth 
when the Lord never sent thee.” An uproar followed in 
the church, while the woman, satisfied with the delivery of 
her message, escaped to her lodgings through a shower of 
stones.1 Mr. Farmer, who unfortunately for the Friends 
possessed the pen of a ready writer, retaliated by sending an 
account of the new sect to John Thurloe, the Secretary of 
State, which, as was only natural, does more credit to his wit 
than his charity. 


Awhile agoe [he says] there came to this city of 
Bristol certain Morice Dancers from the north, by 
two and two, two and two, with an intent to exercise 
some spiritual cheats, or as may well be suspected, to 
carry on some levelling design. 


A bitter persecution was now let loose upon the newly- 
founded Society. Farmer stirred up the city apprentices 
to riot, and the mob which assembled to back them was only 
held in check by the soldiers, whom Farmer suspected of 
sympathizing with the Quakers from sheer lack of other 
occupation. Many Friends were thrown into prison, and 
kept there without trial, while the mob ransacked their 
houses on pretence of discovering treasonable documents. 
This account may be pardoned in consideration of the 
spectacular part played by Bristol in the later scenes of 
Nayler’s ministry. 

Meanwhile the city of London began to call the Quaker 
missionaries. For several years after Quakerism had been 
well established in the North and in the Midlands, the capital 
had been visited only by one or two stray travellers. Fox 
had spent some days there as early as 1644, but he was then 


© Croese’s History, p. 110. ; 
2 The Great Mysteries of Godlinesse and Ungodlinesse (Ralph Farmer, 


1655). 
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in the condition of a Seeker, and found none to help him in 
the city, which had indeed in that bitterest year of the Civil 
War small leisure to spare for a country visitor, In 1653 
Gervase Benson, fresh from the trial of Nayler at Appleby 
Sessions, spent some time in the capital, where he remarked 
a spirit of discontent with the existing forms of religion, and 
much inquiry after Friends in the North of England. ‘The 
next step was taken by two women Friends from the North, 
who distributed in the streets a pamphlet written by Fox, 
with the title, To all that would Know the Way to the 
Kingdom. ‘This paper, coming so aptly into a city torn 


with political and religious dissension, spoke, as Fox would ~ 


have said, to their condition. Many homes were thrown 
open to the women missionaries, and silent meetings began 
to be held, notably in the houses of two brothers, Simon 
Dring, of Watling Street, and Robert Dring, of Moorfields. 
But the feeble little society had heard of the great movement 
in the North of England, and wrote begging that some 
experienced minister might be sent to help them. The 
answer to their prayer came with the arrival of Francis 
Howgill and Edward Burrough. 

Burrough was at this timea youth of only eighteen, whose 
adherence to the new sect had lately earned him banish- 
ment from his father’s house. ‘The beautiful friendship 
which sprang up between him and the older Howgill must 
have atoned to him in some sort for the loss of his own family. 
When the pair came up from their Yorkshire dales to capture 
the capital for Quakerism, they were welcomed with open 
arms by the little Church already existing in the heart of 
the city. Robert Dring received them into his family, and 
their first service was at the meeting in his draper’s shop 
at Moorfields. From thence the message spread. ‘The 
London citizens, wearied by endless theological disputa- 


——. 
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tions, flung themselves with zest into the new sensation, 
and flocked to listen to the “plain north country 
ploughmen, who did differ in judgment to all other 
people in that city.” Their unorthodox methods carried 
their message to the very confines of the walled city 
which was the London of Cromwell’s day, and they 
addressed the crowds assembled for wrestling and sport 
on summer evenings in the fields which lay along the river 
side. At their first coming they seem to have been welcomed 
even in the churches, and could report that “ they had great 
liberty, and spoke towards an hour at two steeple-houses, 
where the wise of the city come.” Within three months of 
their arrival they were holding three or four meetings a week, 
and were “ much put to it” to find a place large enough for 
their congregations. A hall capable of holding a thousand 
people was secured on the premises of an old inn called the 
“ Bull and Mouth,” a hall which, in the years to come, was to 
be raided again and again by the brutal soldiery and provide 
the scene for some of the most notable acts of calm courage 
in the Quaker annals. ‘Thirty small meetings were begun 
at the same time in various districts of the city at the houses 
of private Friends. 

The work of the autumn came to a climax with the visit 
of George Fox, who was brought to the city under arrest, 
only to be instantly released on his arrival by order of the 
Protector. Nayler, with some other friends, accompanied 
him, to the delight of Burrough and Howgill, who were 
finding the burden of service almost too great for them 
unaided. Shortly before his arrival, Howgill had reported to 
Margaret Fell: ‘‘ E.B. salutes thee—he is almost spent— 
few know our condition.”! Their next letter breathes an 
almost touching joy and relief : ‘‘ Heare is our deare Brother 

t Letters of Early Friends, p. 40. 
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James Nayler whome we are rejoiced to se and he us and he 
rejoices abundantly in this people: I hope he will stay a 
season here : it is of great worth and the citie is calm.” ? 
Nayler’s own letter to Swarthmoor scarcely bears out this 
description. He had spent two Sundays in London, which 
he calls “‘this great and wicked place” and encountered 
savage opposition from his hearers “‘ with intents to blood.” 
In the afternoon he had held a meeting at a Friend’s house, 
where “ hundreds of vain people continued throwing stones 
and broke all windows.” Yet the Friends, he adds signifi- 
cantly, “are kept in peace within.” His next letter, 
however, shows that law was still on the side of the Friends : 


Many are now gathering in of late, a fresh seed is 
appearing. ‘There is a meeteinge in ye Stran on ye 
first days, and great tumults some times, which God 
make of servis to call people in to our meetinges. 
They have brooke ye windows as in tower street : 
many about White hall are much ashamed of it, and 
Justice Blake sent out warants to ye constables to 
prevent it, and came himselfe, and much desired ye 
names of any of ym yt did harme.3 


The Weekly Intelligencer of Tuesday and Wednesday, 
February 27 and 28, 1654-5, gives a not altogether 
unfriendly account of these country visitors, and provides 
a valuable glimpse of Quakerism as it appeared to the 
outsider of Cromwell’s day : 


This afternoon Fox, the great Quaker, who is said 
to be one of the chief old Ringleaders of them, was at 
White-hall, he came out of Leicestershir. Some. say 


t Swarthmore MSS., i. 86. 2 Ibid., iii. Sr. 
3 Ibid., ii. 883. 
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-he was sent up from thence and divers Quakers were at 
White-hall following him. They seem for the most 
part to be the perfect objects of humility and repent- 
ance, their aspect as demure as their Habit, so that if 
they be Lights, they are like Lights in a dark Lantern 
melancholy without, but burning and shining within. 
The Doctrine they profess do seem to answer the 
character. 


_ But the affection and kindness shown by the Protector to 
Fox soon became matter of common knowledge. Immedi- 
ately after the visit to Whitehall, which was recorded by the 
Intelligencer, he was released, by Cromwell’s order, from his 
confinement at “ ye Mermaide, over against ye mewes, at 
Charinge Crosse,” and for a few weeks it seemed as though 
Quakerism were in danger of becoming the fashionable 
religion. Fox was mobbed in the streets by his admirers, 
who filled to suffocation the halls where he was to speak, 
and it was with difficulty that he was able to pass to and from 
the meetings. Before he left London his talent for organiza- 
tion had put these meetings on a more manageable basis. 
They were divided into two classes, public and private. 
The great “‘ Threshing Meetings,” as they were called with 
a vivid symbolism, were thrown open to the crowds who 
still flocked to hear, and it was there that young Burrough, 
as Sewel says, could thunder, as his wont was, “against sin 
and iniquity.” The “Retired Meetings,” on the other 
hand, were held in private houses, and were conducted for 
the most part in silence in a company already converted to 
Quakerism. It must have been a greatly encouraged and 
strengthened society of whom Fox took his leave to go into 
Leicestershire. 


: British Museum, Pamphlets, No. 636. 
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Nayler stayed on till the end of March, but in the spring 
of 1655 he was again in the North, holding meetings on the 
Wolds and at Holderness. His companion was his old 


friend, John Killam, who had sent him the ink-horn to © 


Swarthmoor. Killam was technically at the moment a 
prisoner in York Castle, but an extraordinary laxity alter- 
nated with an equal savagery in the prison discipline of the 
period, and for as long as ten days at a stretch Killam was 
allowed out on bail, an interval which he employed in 
repeating the offence for which he was suffering.? 

But Nayler was not free to remain in the country. The 
same voice which had called him out from his home and 
friends was now summoning him to return to London. 
In the summer of 1655 he turned his back on his beloved 
dales, never, except for one brief visit, to see his home again. 


t Swarthmore MSS., i. 120. 2 Tbid., iv. 88. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


In common with all the early Friends, Nayler threw open 
every avenue of his soul to the supernatural, and cherished 
the Old Testament belief in dreams and portents. It would 
have been strange if no presage of disaster had visited him on 
his entry into London. 

“TI entered,” he writes, “ with the greatest Fear that ever 
into any Place I came, in Spirit foreseeing somewhat to 
befal me therein, but not knowing what it might be.” ! 
The impression soon faded, however, amidst the unmistak- 
able signs of success which attended his work. ‘There had 
been great risk that a preacher who had proved popular in 
country districts and in the North should entirely fail to gain 
the ears of the London citizens. But though Nayler pre- 
served the appearance of a simple countryman, his manner 
was polished and his wit ready. His quickness in debate 
stood him in good stead amongst the argumentative Lon- 
doners, while his courteous bearing attracted a more cultured 
audience than was usual amongst the Quaker pioneers. 
News of his triumphs began to reach Swarthmoor by every 
London post : 


The truth in this city spreads and flourisheth [writes 
Alexander Parker, an educated Friend]. Many large 
meetings we have, and great ones of the world come to 
them and are much tendered. James is fitted for this 
great place and a great love is begotten in many 
towards him. 


In another letter he gives a glimpse of Nayler’s many- 
sided activities ; 
t Nayler’s Works, p. 1. 
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James Nayler on Fourth day had a great dispute 
with some of the chief of the separated congregations : 
and it being public, a great meeting there was and it 
was in one of their own meeting-houses, and truly it 
was much for the advancement of the truth for. . . 
they were much confounded. James is very service- 
able here, and his fame begins to spread in the city, 
seeing that he hath public disputes with many. 


Evidently his prowess as a debater had not deserted him 
in these strange surroundings, and it might still be claimed 
that “ A nailor, a nailor, hath confuted them all !” 

The interest which Cromwell’s favour for Fox had aroused 
at the Court was not abated after he had left the city. Nay- 
ler gives a curious description of a meeting held by invitation 
at Lady Abigail Darcy’s, when “ many was there from the 
Cort, some called lords, as it is said, divers ladyes, divers 
officers of the armie, some of the hyest priests in ye land, how 
many I know not, for they got behind a seeleinge and came 

‘not out till I was gone. Not one preist would speake a 
word, nor stand up for their kingdome.” 2 Sir Harry Vane, 
the younger, was amongst the notable men who was thus 
attracted to Quakerism as presented by Nayler, though when 
after a couple of years George Fox came to his house at his 
invitation they seemed to each other little better than mad- 
men, and Vane was strongly tempted to eject his visitor by 
force.3 This was that Sir Harry Vane of whom Milton 
wrote : 


On thy firm hand religion leans, 
In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son. 


« Letters of Early Friends, p. 37. a Swarthmore MSS., iii. 80. 
3 Fox’s Journal, i. 312-314. 
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Perhaps this very faithfulness to the established religion 
was an insuperable barrier to understanding between Vane 
and the Quakers, for even Nayler, while acknowledging that 
he was “ very loving to Friends,” goes on to condemn him 
as “drunk with imaginations.” The two had a mutual 
friend in Anthony Pearson, Nayler’s former judge and 
convert of Appleby Sessions, who spent much of his time in 
London during Nayler’s ministry, and frequently acted as 
mediator between Cromwell and his intractable Quaker 
subjects. Another former judge and old friend was in the 
city—Gervase Benson, who had taken Fox’s part at the 
Lancaster Assizes, and now, as Nayler reports, “ is a faithful 
man and of much servis amongst the Judges and lawyers.” 
London in the seventeenth century, as in the twentieth, was 
the Mecca of all thoughtful and eager minds. 

‘Towards the end of June 1655, Fox came up to London 
again on a week’s visit, in company with his friend Alexander 
Parker, to whom we are indebted for many details of these 
critical days. “Their dear brother, James Nayler, he says, 
met them as they entered the city at night, and a General 
Meeting was arranged, at which Fox was present with the 
three London evangelists. 

On the third day Burrough and Howgill set out on a 
mission to Ireland, leaving the sole charge of London 
Quakerism in the hands of James Nayler. “And after a 
while,” so Fox takes up the tale in his Fournal, “ I went out 
of ye Citty : and left Jam. Nailer behinde mee in London, 
And as I parted from him I cast my eyes upon him, and a 
feare strucke in mee concerninge him.” 2 Two years later, 
meeting Cromwell in Hyde Park on the eve of his fatal 
illness, Fox “felt a waft of death go forth against him.” 
One cannot wonder that now, as he rode away from London, 


t Swarthmore MSS., i. 202. 2 Fox’s Journal, i. 200. 
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he should have had some premonition of disaster. Yet even 
he could not foresee that his newly-settled Church would be 
shaken to its foundations by the act of James Nayler, and 
that he would be brought to disgrace and almost to death 
before they met again. 

On the day that he parted with Fox, Nayler took up alone 
the great burden of the London Churches—a burden which 
the two sturdy friends, Burrough and Howgill, had found too 
heavy for their united strength. One more bright picture 
of these closing days is preserved in an old diary written by 
John Whiting, a contemporary Somerset Quaker—a glimpse 
of Nayler, solitary, but still holding his own against the 
forces which were gathering for his destruction. 

The name of Rebecca Travers will be remembered as long 
as Nayler’s sufferings are had in mind: the faithful yet 
discriminating love she bore him goes far to redeem the 
character of the women followers who were responsible for 
his downfall. She was the wife of a tobacconist in Watling 
Street, and an earnest member of the Baptist community. 
Hearing that Nayler was to hold a dispute at her own church 
in Broad Street— 


She would have been glad to have heard the Baptists 
get the Victory. But when she came, it proved quite 
the contrary, for the Countryman stood up on a Form 
over against the Baptists, and they were so far from 
getting the Victory, that she could feel his Words 
smote them: that one or two of them confest, they 
were Sick, and could hold it no longer. 


“ Confounded and ashamed,’ Rebecca Travers lost her zest 
for the Baptist services, and began to attend the meetings at 
the “ Bull and Mouth,” though still unwilling to join a sect 
which she saw to be humble and ignorant, and knew to be 
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despised. But her first interview with Nayler dispelled all 
hesitation. 


A Friend of hers invited her to dinner with J.N. 
and others: one called a Gentleman, who had run 
through all Professions, and had high Notions, and 
many Curious Questions to J.N. which he answered 
with great Wisdom, but not so plainly as she would 
have had him, because she coveted to know hidden 
things: on which J.N. putting his Hand over the 
Table, and taking her by the Hand, said, “‘ Feed not 
on Knowledge, it is as truly forbidden to thee, as ever 
it was to Eve ; it is good to look upon, but not to feed 
on: for who feeds on Knowledge, dies to the innocent 
Life’ : which he spoke in Power, and was received 
by her as the Word of Truth. 


Other hints of the influence wielded by Nayler are given 
by an enemy, John Deacon, whose personal description 
of Nayler has already been quoted. With more than 
modern flair for a best seller, he rushed his Exact History 
through the press in the winter of 1656—7, before the 
wounds on Nayler’s body had had time to heal. Being 
unable to decide whether he was “ most indued with wit or 
wickednesse,” he throws the burden of choice upon his 
readers with the account of a “‘ poor honest countryman of 
Derbyshire who heard him preach and went and drowned 
himself,” and of a woman who went into fits during one 
of his sermons. Both these anecdotes may at least bear 
witness to Nayler’s extraordinary power of reaching the 
conscience. Deacon’s third example is more ominous, 
showing as it does the almost superstitious reverence in which 


t Persecution Expos'd, by John Whiting, pp. 176, 177. London, 
1715. 
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Nayler began to be held by his followers. A certain London 


Quaker had gone about from meeting to meeting stoutly 
denying the doctrine of present perfection. No sooner, 
however, was he informed that Nayler both held and preached 
this doctrine, than he exclaimed: ‘“‘ Doth James say so? 
Nay then, it is truth !” 

In 1655 an Act was passed requiring all loyal subjects to 
take the oath of Abjuration, an Act which brought much 
suffering upon the Quakers, not because of any tenderness 
which they felt for the absent King Charles, but through 
their conscientious refusal to take an oath of any kind. 
It may have been on this ground that Nayler was thrown 
about this time into a city prison, in company with many of 
the leading London Friends.t_ Five pounds was sent up to 
him and his companions out of the funds raised and distributed 
by Margaret Fell,2 and this seems to be the sole recorded 
instance of his receiving monetary help from any source 
during the nine years of his ministry. 

In the spring of 1656, being once more at liberty, Nayler 
was writing to his former colleagues, Burrough and Howell, 
begging them to return to London, 


He hath written [so a Friend reports to Margaret 
Fell] of great need and service in the south for labourers 
near about the citie, and of his thronge in it, not being 
at any liberty to go forth.3 


By the end of the next month the same Friend gave the 
news of Burrough’s arrival and of his great service with 
Nayler in the city, while Howgill, who had travelled south 
with his brother minister, was now working in Kent.4 


t Sevarthmore MSS., i. 238. 2 Tbid., i. 264. 
3 Ibid., i. 268. 4 Ibid., i. 274. 
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Nayler seems to have seized the opportunity of Burrough’s 
presence to pay a brief visit to his home near Wakefield, 
whence he sent on June gth a short letter full of confidence 
and hope to his London converts. “Surely,” he wrote, “I 
see the Eyes of the beloved ones in the Nation turned towards 
you, and your Fame is spreading as a Child of Beauty, and 
hopeful is your Appearance to such as have seen and heard 
of you.” ! 

Nayler, as one of his London converts testified, was 
particularly adept in trying and judging causes. He spared 
no pains to help his friends in trouble, but if they consulted 
him by day, he would think nothing of spending the night 
in disentangling their difficulties and writing out his advice.? 
This character is confirmed by the fact that he spent some 
days of this short holiday in the North in trying to compose a 
quarrel which had arisen in the Society at Lincoln. In the 
previous May he had sent them an admonitory letter, whose 
concluding sentences might have been written under pressure 
of the trial which was beginning to assail himself : 


To the Measure of the Spirit of God all take Heed, 
that you may have the Feeling of the Just Principle to 
stay your Minds in the Hour of Temptation, and 
having done all to stand—And the Mighty God of 
Power preserve you all to himself out of all Deceit.3 


One is glad to know that this letter and the personal appeal 
which followed it were successful in healing the breach. 
Nayler returned to London in good heart, once more to take 


t Nayler’s Works, p. 706. 

a Letter from Jane Woodcock found in Nayler’s ocleet at his 
arrest. 

3 Nayler’s Works, p. 703- 
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up the work alone, for Burrough set out for Oxford as soon — 


as he could hand it over to his colleague. From Oxfordhe 


sent him on July 12th a letter full of trust and affection, 
containing an account of his work and concluding in touch- 
ing language with a request for his prayers. ‘This was the 
last letter written in full confidence and brotherhood which 
Nayler received from any fellow-worker. 


t Portfolio, i. 43. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


An understanding of Nayler’s fall is difficult for many reasons, 
Even if we possessed a chronological account of the events 
which led to it, the atmosphere which fostered them has 
passed away like the snows of yesteryear and may as easily be 
recalled. One or two salient points may, however, be kept 
in mind, to serve as guide-posts on a somewhat bewildering 
_ journey. WNayler had been acting for a year as sole minister 
in charge of the London Society—a burden which had proved 
too heavy even when shared by two ministers at an earlier 
period of its development. ‘The spectacular success which 
attended him, particularly amongst the educated classes, 
could scarcely fail to turn the head of a countryman, who 
had come up to the capital, like Robert Burns to Edinburgh, 
unsupported save by his own genius. There is no doubt 
that it turned the heads of his converts, who began to exalt 
him to the disparagement of the two preachers who had 
prepared the way for his coming. So much is clear from 
the mystical language of Nayler’s autobiographical paper : 
“To the Life of God in all.” 

But the vital consideration in this tragic story is the attitude 
~ of the soul toward God—the gradual loss, as Nayler confesses, 
of that “living Presence which did ever furnish me with 
renewed Strength against all contrary Spirits.” Quakerism 
had been the legal offshoot of the “‘ Seekers ”—a wistful title 
borne by the adherents of a religious movement powerful 
before the time of Fox. It had for illegitimate offspring 
the Ranters, whose unpleasant name could only faintly 
shadow forth their actual enormities. “The doctrine of the 
Inner Light, which formed the core of Fox’s message and 
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had first attracted Nayler to Quakerism, became with the 
Ranters a belief in their absolute oneness with God. This 
belief carried with it by implication the assertion of personal 
infallibility, together with an all-embracing licence, which 
reminds one of Hamlet’s cynical dictum : “ There is nothing 
either good or bad but thinking makes it so.” 

Fox’s judgment of this pernicious sect did not err on the 
side of charity, and when one of its members sought to 
ingratiate himself with the Quaker leader he repelled him 
with the exhortation: ‘‘ Repent, thou swine and beast !” 
Nayler himself, in the early months of his ministry, records 
their presence at his meetings in no uncertain tones : 


Their filthy hearts was plainly manifest to the 
view of all the people, and the terrour of the lord was 
upon them all the while they was amongst us, not being 
long, so that they fled away. 


Ranterism, though closely akin to Quakerism in its 
doctrines, was sharply distinguished by its disregard of 
authority and lack of moral restraint. Richard Baxter, 
who had no reason to love the Friends, paid them a deserved 
compliment when he wrote: “’The Quakers were but the 
Ranters turned from a horrid profaneness and blasphemy 
to a life of extreme austerity.” 2 Yet their doctrines being 
so nearly allied, there was constant danger of merging from 
one to the other, and a steady leakage took place on both 
sides. Nayler by his preaching in London had attracted 
amongst other more reputable followers a clique of married 
women all more or less tainted with Ranterism. They 
sought to exalt him by depreciating the work of his prede- 


t Sewarthmore MSS., iii. 6. 
* Quoted in the Beginnings of Quakerism, p. 22. 
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cessors, and pursued him with that undiscerning worship 
which is to this day the chief trial, if not the chief temptation, 
of the popular preacher. “These women were so immediately 
responsible for his downfall that a brief sketch of the ring- 
leaders will not be out of place. 

As early as March, in this critical year of 1656, two women, 
Judy Crouch and Mildred, whose surname has not come 
down to us, were stirring up disaffection in the ranks of the 
London Quakers. Mildred, in her admiration for Nayler, 
sought to put a stop to the meetings held by other ministers, 
by the time-honoured method of interrupting and talking 
down the preacher, in which most of the Quakers of that 
period had become past-masters. But she had met more 
than her match in the canny north-countrymen, and was 
obliged to retire discomfited.t 

The serious side of this tragi-comedy lay in the fact that 
their disloyalty was perpetrated in the name of Nayler, and 
that he could not be entirely absolved of complicity in it. 
This appears from a stern letter addressed by Fox to 
“‘ Mildard and Judith,” which ends with the exhortation, 
“I say unto thee, plucke in thy hornes, James, and not push 

against the Lambs, for the Corner stone is set upon your 
heads.” 2 

With Mildred and Judy was associated another woman of 
some standing in the city, Martha, wife of Thomas Simmonds 
and sister of Giles Calvert, the two printers who were re- 
sponsible for the voluminous output of Friends’ literature. 
Hannah Stranger also, with her husband, a comb-maker, 
had been much respected by the London Quakers. She 
alone of the little group was later to recover her sanity, and 


t Swarthmore MSS.,iv. 12. For a full account see Quaker Women, 
5 258. 
2 Ibid., ii. 42. 
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be restored to her position of trust. In 1671 she was chosen 
by Fox himself to intercede with the King for his wife’s 
release from imprisonment, and was successful in obtaining 
her discharge under the Broad Seal. 

For many weeks these women, with a few turbulent 
youths in their train, made themselves an intolerable nuisance 
at the meetings held by Burrough and Howgill. Nayler 
took no steps to check their follies or repudiate their worship, 
held back, perhaps, by their assurance that they were moved 
of the Lord. But another less worthy motive had begun to 
creep into hisconduct. If he was so superior to his fellow- 
ministers as these women maintained, speaking with the 
voice of the Spirit, why should he rebuke them for publish- 
ing the fact? Little by little, led by the affection he felt for 
his converts, he resigned his own will and judgment to their 
leading, as he writes in his touching phrases : 


I reasoned against [the Spirit’s] tender Reproof, and 
consulted with another and so let the Creatures into 
my Affections. And his pure Spirit was grieved, and 
he ceased to reprove, and he gave me up, and his Light 
he withdrew and his Judgment took away. ! 


Bad news began to reach Swarthmoor in sharp contrast 
with the happy reports which had chronicled the first months 
of Nayler’s ministry. 


It’s like [so runs a typical letter] there is an evill 
thing begot amongst Friends in that Citie—ye same as 
was amongst the Church at Corinth divisions and strife 
and contention—one saying, I am of James—another 
saying I am of ffrancis and Edward, and soe its like that 
Truth will suffer by them. 2 


t Nayler’s Works, p. xli. + Swarthmore MSS., iii. 131. 
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Some bold spirits dared to say that “‘a higher thing was 
come out” than the simple Quaker teaching, and that Fox 
in resisting it deserved like condemnation with the priests. 
As far afield as Wales the disunion spread, while Nayler still 
looked on in silence. “Thou became,” wrote Fox to him, 
“‘a shelter for the unclean spirits, the beasts of the field, they 
made thee their refuge.” = 

But there came a day when this silence must be broken. 
Martha Simmonds, who is the villain of this piece, having 
strained the patience of Burrough and Howegill to breaking- 
point, was sharply rebuked by them in a public meeting ; 
Burrough followed this up by a letter which could leave his 
tormentor in no doubt as to his sentiments : 


This is ye truth from ye Lord God concerning thee 
Martha symonds thou and whoe follows thy spirit ye 
are out of ye truth out of ye way out of ye power out 
of ye wisdom and out of ye Life of God for you are 
turned from ye Light of Christ Jesus in you and doth 
disobey it—Ye are become goats rough and hairey and 
on the left hand ye stand. 


Martha was outraged to find her weapon of invective 
turned against herself, and, taking another woman with her, 
she sought out Nayler. She laid the case before him, begging 
him to cast off his neutrality, and come out openly upon her 
side against his fellow-ministers. ‘This he utterly refused 
to do, and the realization that matters had reached the point 
at which such a request was possible opened his eyes to his 
past weakness. Martha had little expected such a rebuff. 
She broke out into most bitter lamentations and tears, 


1 Saarthmore MSS., i. 382. 
Wm. Markey Collection, C. 120, 
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crying aloud, “‘in a mournful shrill voice” : “‘ I looked for 
judgment, but behold a cry !” 


And with that [writes Nayler’s editor] she cried 
aloud in a passionate lamenting manner, which so 
entered and pierced poor James Nayler that it smote 
him down into so much sorrow and sadness, that he 
was much dejected in spirit and disconsolate. Fears 
and doubting then entered him, that he came to be 
clouded in his Understanding, bewildered and at a loss 
in his Judgment. 


This description was taken from Nayler’s own mouth, 
and gives perhaps as clear a picture as can be painted of the 
valley of the shadow into which he was now entering. 

He allowed himself to be persuaded to go back with 
Martha to her own home—a fatal compliance, for no 
privacy or opportunity for meditation was possible in her 
neighbourhood. Here he passed three days in great misery. 


Thus having in a great Measure lost my own Guide, 
and Darkness being come upon me, I sought a. Place 
where I might have been alone to weep and cry before 
the Lord, that his Face I might find, and my Condition 
recover . . . but I could not be hid. And so letting 
go that little of the true Light which I had yet remain- 
ing in myself, I gave up myself wholly to be led by 
others, whose work was then wholly to divide me from 


the Children of Light.2 


Martha maintained subsequently that her guest sought her 
out and confessed that he had injured her : that she had been 
in the right in her service, that is, in the interruption of the 
meetings, and that he should have done justice between her 

+ Introduction to Nayler’s Works, p. ix.» Nayler’s Works, p. xlii. 
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and Howgill and was to blame for not having done it. Nayler, 
however, always denied the truth of this version, and later 
events provide no reason for believing it. 

When at the end of three days in Martha’s house he went 
once more amongst Friends in London, they almost failed to 
recognize in this distressed and suffering man the triumphant 
preacher, the doughty antagonist “of all the priests that 
came to him.” Many of his former friends and helpers now 
came to reason with him, as he says in “ tender love,” but he 
rejected themall. So visibly had he lost “ the reigning power 
that was in him” that they decided he had been bewitched 
by Martha Simmonds, a conclusion which, on this occasion 
at least, came very near the truth. She complains in her 
vivid language that they plucked him away from her, and 
persuaded him to make the journey to Bristol, where a great 
meeting was about to be held, at the time of St. George’s 
Fair. He can have been little in the mood for such scenes, 
and it is not straining a point to see in his consent a last 
despairing attempt to cast off the society of Martha and her 
associates. He arrived at Bristol, but was obviously ill, and 
said not a word to the congregation which was eagerly 
waiting to hear him. Before they dispersed, however, 
they were scandalized by the appearance of Martha and 
three of her friends, who had pursued their victim from 
London. She threaded her way through the crowd till she 
found Nayler, when she fell at his feet, bowing and prostrating 
herself. He would have suffered her homage in silence, but 
the Friends, pitying his evident distress, drew him into the 
shelter of a neighbouring house. His tormentor, who had 
been forcibly held by the bystanders while he was led away, 
now attempted to follow him, but one is gratified to learn 
that the Quakers, forgetting for once their pacifist principles, 
threw her down the stairs. 
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Poor Nayler seems to have been utterly passive between 
the two forces which were fighting for his soul and his 
sanity—only Martha in her account adds the significant 
detail that, though he did not attempt to prevent her ejection, 
‘«J.N. did sweat exceedingly.” Through the remainder of 
this sad story we watch Nayler’s recurring attempts to find a 
place of solitude, aided by the faithful Friends who never 
left him nor despaired of him, and Martha’s reappearance at 
every critical moment to draw him back into the abyss. 
Shakespeare’s sonnet, written only fifty years before, seems 
exactly to express his condition : 


Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still. 


On this occasion victory rested with the Friends. Martha 
failed to find one sympathizer amongst the thousands who had 
flocked to the city, and, after he had been some hours separated 
from her, Nayler himself began to realize his condition, and 
the dangerous path on which she was seeking to lead him. 
The Quaker leaders who were gathered at Bristol persuaded 
him to travel to Launceston, where Fox was in prison, and 
seek his advice upon the whole matter, Fox himself writing 
urgently that he should come to him or be got to him by any 
means, ‘This interview, if it could have taken place according 
to plan, would have changed the course of Quaker history. 
Two tried Friends agreed to bear him company. John Bolton, 
a goldsmith by trade, was a prominent London Quaker and 
already a friend of Nayler’s : his calibre may be judged from 
the fact that three years later he offered himself along with 
a hundred and sixty-three other Friends to lie in jail as a 
substitute for those Quaker prisoners who were enduring 
long terms of imprisonment. Nayler’s other companion, 
Nicholas Gannicliffe, was an* Exeter Friend, whose know- 
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ledge of the south-country roads would be of use to the 
travellers.t For fifteen miles of the way two anxious friends 
of Nayler’s went along with them: Audland, a leading 
Quaker from Nayler’s own neighbourhood, and one of the 
founders of Bristol Quakerism, and Howgill, his fellow- 
prisoner and fellow-worker of Appleby and London days. 
A letter written by Howgill on August 2nd to his comrade, 
Edward Burrough, gives a joyous picture of the scattering of 
Nayler’s admirers, “a mighty thinge was in it that they 
should be soe parted even by nothing as to the outward 
and they were disappointed whatever they intended.” The 
same letter gives a restrained description of poor Nayler on 
that sad ride together : “‘ He said little, but hee did one while 
weepe exceedingly soe wee returned and they rode on: wee 
were glad that hee wente.” 2 


t Tracts, 55, 2 (by Captain Bishop, of Bristol). 
2 A.R.B. Collection, 114. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Since before the Lent Assizes of this year of 1656 Fox had 
been imprisoned in Launceston Castle, and for the last two 
weeks had been relegated to Doomsdale, a loathsome dun- 
geon, compared with which the other jails to which the 
Quakers were being committed might be called the abodes 
of luxury. His captivity, as was always the case, had 
enormously increased the number of his followers, and so 
steady was the stream of pilgrims to Launceston that the 
authorities became alarmed and the constables were instructed 
to arrest all Quakers travelling upon the Devonshire roads. 
Thanks to a permit from General Desborough, the friendly 
Major-General of the Western Counties, Nayler and Bolton 
arrived within fifteen miles of their destination; but at 
Okehampton, a little town on the edge of Dartmoor, they 
were apprehended by order of the local mayor and conveyed 
to Exeter Jail. 

Exeter Jail, in these late summer months, was being 
rapidly filled with Quakers, who, like the two newest arrivals, 
had been stopped and turned back on their way to see Fox. 
Of these twenty-six the most important was Thomas Raw- 
linson, a north-countryman and travelling evangelist, who 
had successfully passed every watch in Devonshire when he 
was taken within two miles of the Cornish border. ‘The 
warrant for his arrest is a document of great historical in- 
terest, and is no doubt identical with that which committed 
Nayler and Bolton to the same prison. Drawn up, as 
Rawlinson says, by a “‘ priest,” it is also instructive as evidence 
of the wild licence enjoyed by the educated classes in the 
matter of spelling : 
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To all maiors, Baliffs Sherrifs constables Tithing- 
men and all other officers whome theese may 
concerne. Where as their was an Order isshued 
from this Bench for the Aprehending of all Rouges 
and Vacabonds and in pticular for the Aprehendinge 
of all thoase whoe pas up and downe the County 
under the name of Quakers as disturbers of the peace 
of the present Government and Underminers of the 
fundementalls of Religion, the spreding of heresies, 
Blasfemies and now theire haveinge one that owned 
the name of a Quaker aprehended and brought before 
mee who hath letters and a booke tending unto the 
spreding of the dangerous opinions of that pty, and 
wthoute ani sertificate at all from whence he came and 
whither he will go, Theirfoaer in p.shuance of the 
sayde order ishued from the Bench, Comit the sayde 
Quaker unto the Goale of this county their to Remaine 
untill he be discharged. Accordinge to due order of 
law and by theise presants I doe requier the keeper of 
the sayd Goale to take him the sayd Quaker whose 
name is hee sayde Thomas Rawlinson into yor Custody 
and him safly keep untile by athoryty hee be set at 
liberty. Given under my hand and seale at Tetcott 
this 7th day of August 1656. Ed. Arscott. 


In sending a copy of this Mittimus to Margaret Fell, 
Rawlinson adds the pungent comment : 


The constable took 20/ out of my pocket [intended 
for the relief of Friends in Launceston Jail] and said he 
would give it to the men for carrying mee to prison. I 
could have come myself with 2d. And this was ye 
wickedness of ye presbyterians in Olivers dayes. 
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The rest of this letter, which is very long, is invaluable 
for the picture it gives of Nayler’s surroundings and his 
mental attitude during this interlude of eight or nine weeks. 
He had at last found the “‘ place where he might be alone,” 
for the company of so sympathetic and discerning a friend as 
Rawlinson would be a help rather than a hindrance to his 
meditations. 


James Nayler is here with mee [he writes] standing 
in ye will of God, wayting in his owne way, for hee is 
pretious and deare with God and is willing to beare 
reproach. Hee hath been in a fast, hee ate noe bread 
but one little bitt, for a whole moneth, and there was 
about a fortnight when I came to him hee tooke no 
manner of foode, but some dayes a pinte of white wine, 
and.some dayes a gill springled [z.e. mixed] with water. 


Rawlinson and Nayler were allowed to have their meals 
together apart from the rest of the prisoners, with whom 


Nayler shrank from associating. “They paid the jailer — 


Ios. a week for a little room containing three beds—all the 
rest of Friends lying, says Rawlinson, “among thieves and 
murtherers,” and for the last two days they had been allowed 
to walk in a garden adjoining the prison. A further solace 
was the visit of Ann Downer, that faithful Quaker woman 
who had come on foot from London to cook and write for 
Fox and generally to comfort him in his dungeon at Laun- 
ceston. She had brought messages from their leader to his 
intercepted visitors in Exeter Jail, and was about to return 
with such replies as they would send. No doubt by this 
means Fox was kept informed of events which concerned 
Nayler, and was able even in captivity to retain the oversight 
of his suffering Church. 

Another visitor at the jail was John Stubbs, a Quaker 
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missionary, who had also been a soldier of Cromwell’s. He 
called at Exeter on his way back from service in Holland, 
and sent some further details of the condition of the 
prisoners : 


Thos. Rallinson Remember his love to ye from 
Exeter Goale who accompanys with James and lyes 
with him amongst a little strawe and in the same place 
where Pyrates lyes, but they are wel.t 


Rawlinson mentions another element present in the jail 
which was even more undesirable for Nayler in his present 
state than the society of pirates. “There is,” he says, “a 
sort of high-flown spirits in prison with us.” One of these, 
strangely enough, was Mary Howgill, who seems to have 
possessed her brother’s zeal without his common sense, and 
in the following year was to stir up such confusion in the 
Eastern Counties that it was found necessary to keep her out 
of Meetings.2 At present, however, Nayler was able to live 
apart from these “ high-flown spirits,” shielded by Raw- 
linson’s good sense and brotherliness. According to his 
fellow-prisoner, he passed these first weeks in “ peace and 
comfort and inward joy,” being innocent so far of the charges 
which were made against him, the most important of which, 
in Friends’ eyes, was disloyalty to Fox. Yet one must 
suspect that his severe fasting was, as always with Nayler, 
a sign of spiritual distress, and no régime could have been 
undertaken less calculated to strengthen him for the coming 
temptation, which was to try to the uttermost his resolution 
and courage. 

Meantime Martha Simmonds, after a brief visit to her 
husband and the home, which since she had become a Quaker 


t Swarthmore MSS., iv. 27. 2 Beginnings of Quakerism, p. 345. 
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had been more honoured by her absence than her presence, 
had followed the stream, and betaken herself to Launceston. 
Her ostensible object was the usual one with the pilgrims— 
to encourage and honour their leader in prison. But 
learning on her way that the wife of Major-General Des- 
borough was lying ill, she offered herself to be her nurse. 
The Major-General for the Western Counties had always 
been “loving and courteous” towards Friends, and it is 
possible that Madam Ann Desborough, who was Cromwell’s 
sister, had had some previous acquaintance with Martha. 
We may judge that she was of more use in a sickroom than 
in a Quaker meeting, for when she left the castle she carried 
with her, according to her own account, a letter of discharge 
for all the Quaker prisoners in Exeter. ‘This may have been 
a request for their release sent by Desborough to the Council 
in London, which resulted a few weeks later in an order of 
discharge for’all the Exeter prisoners. 

Martha could not resist calling at Launceston to report 
her triumph to Fox and his fellow-prisoners who were still 
languishing in Doomsdale. By the irony of fate she pene- 
trated the guard which had been drawn around them, and 
had baulked Nayler of the interview which might have proved 
his salvation. Her meeting with Fox on the other hand, 
was the immediate cause of the rupture between the two 
leaders. Before his indignation at Martha’s visit had had 
time to cool, Fox wrote an account of it to Nayler, in which 
he laid the blame upon him for his follower’s extravagances. 
Perhaps, though Fox is silent on the point, it is the inhu- 
manity of her address which first strikes the modern reader. 
She, a free woman, was facing a prisoner who for eight 
months had been confined in a jail so loathsome that few 
came out of it alive. She well knew, if she gave a thought to 
the matter, that his mental sufferings were still more poignant, 
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that he grieved over his work so long interrupted, and longed 
for any sign that the cause was not losing ground nor the 
loyalty of his fellow-workers checked by his absence. 
Martha entered his cell with a song, and dispensing with 
any greeting she summoned him to yield up his command 
to Nayler, for his own heart was rotten and his headship a 
mockery. A woman who entered with her added the 
boast that she had stopped Francis Howgill’s mouth and 
silenced him. ‘The companions then went into the town, 
spreading wild rumours and behaving like mad women, so 
that the sympathy of the townspeople, which had been 
gained by the heroic endurance of Fox and his fellow- 
prisoners, was in danger of being alienated. Martha certainly 
deserved her character of “ busy companion,” which seems a 
mild epithet to apply to one whose meddling with men’s 
lives led to such fatal consequences. But her errand to 
Exeter called her away, and she set out with the paper of 
release, leaving Fox in jail. 

When we wonder at the extraordinary influence which 
this half-crazy woman wielded upon Nayler, we must bear 
in mind that he was weakened by a month’s abstention from 
solid food. He was cut off almost entirely from fresh air 
and exercise, he, the “‘ husbandman” who had been accus- 
tomed to the free life of the fields and the labour of the 
plough. In this condition, he was restricted to the com- 
panionship of a brother minister, who for all his affection 
and sympathy could not but be conscious that Nayler deserved 
in some degree the reproof of his fellows. And such reproof 
did not fail to reach him. ‘The post was never brought to 
the prison but it conveyed letters for Nayler—some from his 
old friends, full of warning, reproach, and sorrow. One in 
particular came to him from Margaret Fell, dated August 
18th, in which she wrote that she had heard something which 
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“made her heart to ake,” and begging him to give her his 
confidence that she might be more satisfied. If Nayler 
could have been shut up to these influences, there is little 
doubt that he would have returned whole-heartedly to the 
old love from which he had been drifting apart, not yet by 
his own act, but solely by his passive acceptance of the acts 
of others. But with the arrival of Martha Simmonds from 
Launceston the clouds which had partially lifted closed 
round him once more, not to be dispelled till he had wrung 
out the bitterness of death to the last drop. A letter to 
Margaret Fell from a friend who visited the prison in the 
middle of September set him before her as the plaything of 
these two influences : 


The Ball [which] no question makes of ayes or noes 
But to and fro as strikes the Player goes. 


J.N. his condition is pretty low and tender and deare, 
and tender love from my soul flowed forth to him. 
After a little time his heart was opened towards me 
and he let forth himself to me, but there came Martha 
Simmonds when I was there and when at any time we 
were together she would have called him away and he 
was so much subject to her. 


Such a letter would do little to ease the aching heart of 
Nayler’s friend at Swarthmoor. 

Meantime the letters which reached Nayler from his 
admirers in London were deepening the impression made 
upon him by Martha, for they grew more and more adoring 
as his absence was protracted, and more sharply contrasted 
with the warnings of his fellow-workers. Since the begin- 
ning of his ministry he had breathed an atmosphere of adula- 


* Swarthmore MSS., iii. 153. Hubberthorne to M. Ff. 
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tion. He was accustomed to find himself the king of his 
company, and to see the most influential men in his circle 
hang upon his words and act upon his decisions. He had not 
hesitated to write to Margaret Fell herself a stern letter of 
reproof. Now that the wheel had come full circle, that 
his friends regarded him with disapproval and his own con- 
science was ill at ease, he would have been more than human 
if he had shut his ears to the flattering voices which reached 
him from the ranks of his disciples. 

_ Extravagant as these letters are, the impression they make 
will be a little discounted if one remembers the habit of 
Scriptural language which was very strong in the early 
Quaker community. It would show itself not only in 
controversial invective, where a harmless parish priest would 
be branded as “a wandering star and a filthy dreamer,” but 
no less in letters of friendship ; when abuse so far overpassed 
the bounds of propriety, it was not unnatural that praise 
should err equally on the other side. Margaret Fell could 
receive with equanimity a report from one of the travelling 
missionaries couched in this strain : 


O thou daughter of God, thou art comely in thy 
beauty, clothed with the sun and the moon under thy 
feet—thou art in thy life and glory to be above all 
things desired after.t 


Thus there reached Nayler in Exeter a succession of 
letters from London designed by the writers to comfort him 
in his imprisonment. Thomas Simmonds, the husband of 
Martha, addressed him as “‘ Thou King of Israel and Son 
of the Most High.” Another convert, Ruth Hill, dating 
her letter from Paul’s Stump, wished that she might present 
her beloved teacher with gold, frankincense, and myrrh. 

t Swarthmore MSS., Edward Burrough to Margaret Fell, i. 297. 
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Richard Fairman, himself a prisoner in Dorchester Jail, 
begins with the modest apostrophe: “‘O thou dear and 
precious servant of the Lord,” but concludes by calling 
Nayler “son of Zion, whose Mother is a Virgin, and whose 
birth is immortal.” 

Nayler read all these documents without a qualm, and 
they had the effect desired by their writers. When Martha 
Simmonds came back from Launceston he did not repel her 
worship : when she kneeled to him in his cell and kissed his 
feet he laid his hands upon her head and blessed her. It 
was the orthodox belief of every Quaker that God was 
present in each soul of man—if these good women recognized 
in him, James Nayler, a double portion of that Spirit, it was 
not for him to gainsay them. 

It was but a step on their part from this recognition to the 
belief that he was Jesus himself come again in the flesh, and 
a Curious incident which happened at this time in the prison 
confirmed the women in this conviction, Amongst the 
Quaker captives was a girl called Dorcas Erbury, the daughter 
of an “honest minister” in Wales. Her mother shared her 
imprisonment at Exeter, but her home was at Bristol with 
Margaret Thomas, a Quaker of the most militant type. 
Upon these women the hardships and deprivations of 
imprisonment weighed very heavily, and one of their number 
died. When Dorcas, some days later, fell into a prolonged 
faint, the excitable women about her declared that she was 
dead also. Nayler was called to see the lifeless body, and 
laid his hands upon it, and at his touch the girl revived and 
stood upon her feet. No more was needed to prove to his 
followers that he was Christ indeed. 

It is clear that Nayler himself never held this belief though 
he did not discourage it in others. But from this time forth 
he saw himself to be in a peculiar manner a manifestation of 
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the Godhead, a “sign,” as he expressed it, of Christ’s 
appearing. 

It is a mournful fact, and one which might well have led 
him to doubt his conclusions, that no sooner did he accept 
the rdle of representative of the “ meek and lowly” Jesus, 
than he began to be jealous of George Fox, his only superior 
in the Quaker ranks. He gave ear to the insinuations of 
Martha Simmonds, who since her interview at Launceston 
had become Fox’s implacable enemy and detractor, and he 
wrote a letter to Margaret Fell accusing his leader of the 
desire to magnify himself and belittle him. 

Such was the situation in the jail when Fox, newly released 
from his eight months’ imprisonment, arrived in Exeter on 
September 13th. On the Saturday night he made his way 
to the prison and sent for Nayler, but he, who two months 
before had undertaken the journey to Launceston to meet 
Fox, now refused to leave his cell. Next day, being Sunday, 
Fox held a meeting in the jail, to which Nayler came with 
his companions.t Fox relates in his ‘fournal that he admon- 
ished them, and they retaliated, first by retaining their hats 
during his prayer—an insulting act which seemed directed 
rather towards God Himself than towards His suppliant—and 
then by leaving the meeting in a body before it was over. 
“Soe,” says Fox with a good deal of pathos, “after I had 
beene warringe with ye worlde now there was a wicked 
spiritt risen uppe amongst freindes to warr against.” 

It must have seemed to Martha Simmonds that she had 
succeeded in her design, and that the breach between the 
two leaders was now complete. But Fox was determined 
not to leave Exeter without seeing Nayler face to face, and 
on the Monday he went again to the prison and sought him 
out in his own cell. 

« Fox’s Fournal, i. 244. 
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All contemporary accounts of George Fox witness to the 
extraordinary power and charm of his presence, and to the 
effect of his gaze, which time and again broke through the 
guard of his antagonist, or cleared a way for him between 
the ranks of a menacing crowd. Now, at the sight of the 
leader whom he had so warmly loved and so deeply wronged, 
Nayler’s old affection and loyalty began to stir within him. 
The suspicions which Martha had implanted could not live 
in Fox’s presence, and almost before he had crossed the 
threshold Nayler hurried forward to kiss him. Fox’s sense 
of injury, however, was not to be so lightly appeased ; he 


drew back—even, with his characteristic love of symbols, he « 


offered Nayler his foot to kiss, as the gesture of abasement 
suitable to his condition. ‘‘ And so,” he writes, “‘ ye Lord 
God moved mee to sleight him, and to sett ye power of 
God over him.” At this Nayler wept bitterly. 

After this one demonstration Fox, who was a master of 
hard words, went on to deal very tenderly with his erring 
disciple, controlling all further sign of the deep indignation 
which he felt at his treachery. “ I was set,” he says him- 
self, “‘a pattern of patience.” But the moment of possible 
reconciliation was past and could not be recovered. Smarting 
beneath his leader’s gesture of contempt, Nayler slighted his 
reproof, and would not acknowledge himself to have been in 
the wrong. With a sad heart Fox left him, estranged from 
himself and shut out from all good things by a “cloud of 
darkness.”” ‘The two were to meet no more, until the women 
who loved Nayler and the rulers who abhorred him had 
together brought him down to the gates of death. 

Fox followed up the interview with a stern letter full of 
bitter reproaches of Nayler’s treachery and of the presump- 
tion of his intended kiss. He warns him that it will be harder 
for him “‘ to get down his rude company than it had been for 
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him to set them up, if ever”—and the words as Nayler 
read them must have sounded like the knell of his past life— 
“if ever thou come to know and owne Christ.” 

Another letter he wrote from Reading, which by some 
error was sent to Bristol to the care of Dennis Hollister. 
He judged it to be of such vital importance that he engaged a 
special messenger to carry it to Nayler in Exeter Jail.2 One 
would almost suspect a premonition of the coming disaster 


from its terrible opening words : 


James, ‘Thou must bear thy owne Burden, and thy 
Companyes with Thee, whose Iniquity doth increase, 
and by thee is not cried against.3 


This letter is our authority for the details of Martha 
Simmonds’ visit to Launceston. Fox’refers to her in curious 
terms as “‘ Martha Symonds, which is called thy mother.”’ 
The expression, which was deeply resented by Nayler, is 
probably to be understood in a spiritual sense, as he himself 
in happier days had been wont to address Fox as his “ dear 
Father,” in spite of his own eight years’ seniority. The 
woman to whom, for the time being, Nayler had handed over 
his will and conscience was in the prime of early middle 
age, and eight years younger than himself. 

This letter was one of several written by Fox to Nayler 
in prison after their meeting—all bearing evident traces of 
sorrow and outraged affection. 


Many did not expect that thou wouldest have been 
an Incourager of such as doe cry against the Power and 
Life of Truth, but wouldest have been a Nourisher of 
Truth and not have trained up a Company against it. 


t Swarthmore MSS., iii. 195. 
2 The Throne of Truth, etc., by Bishop (Tracts, 55, 2). 
3 Swarthmore MSS., iii. 193. 
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Such reproaches, though they failed of their purpose in 
recovering Nayler, served a valuable end in clearing Fox of 
complicity with his offences, when the letters fell into the 
hands of his judges. 

On the same day, or near it, a joint epistle reached Nayler 
from Hannah Stringer and her husband, as they were about 
to start for Exeter, and by its dangerous extravagance deep- 
ened for a moment the impression made by Fox’s warnings. 
While Hannah addressed him as “The Fairest of Ten 
Thousand,” and “The only Begotten Son of God,” her 
husband added in a postscript : 


Thy Name shall be no more James Nayler, but 
Jesus. 


“This,” Nayler comments rather quaintly, “I judge to 
be written from the imaginations.” 

On reading this letter, for the first time and only for a 
moment, he doubted the plenary inspiration of his corre- 
spondents. 

“A Fear struck me,” he wrote, “when I first saw it : 
and so I put it in my pocket, close, not intending any should 
see it.” 

The letter, thus unfortunately preserved, was to prove the 
strongest weapon in the hands of his enemies. 

Three days later, on October 2oth, the order for the 
release of the Quaker prisoners was received at Exeter, 
brought by Martha Simmonds and the two Stringers. It bore 
the date of the second of the month, being signed by Oliver 
Cromwell and his Council, and addressed to Major-General 
Desborough. He was asked to consider the most convenient 
way to take off the fines of the prisoners, which being 
Quakers they had resolutely refused to pay, and to see that 

t Nayler’s Works, p. liii. 
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they were sent to their respective homes.t Twenty-two 
Friends profited by this discharge, amongst whom was 
William Bayly, the master-mariner, who two years later 
was to become the husband of Mary Fisher, the maiden 
ambassador to the Grand Turk. 

A loving letter of reasoning and protest had been written 
to Nayler by Margaret Fell, which, had it reached him, might 
even at that hour have changed the course of events. But 
Martha arrived first, and in the words of an anxious corre- 
spondent of Swarthmoor: “I heare its not soe well with 
him as it hath beene some time since his imprisonment, 
Martha having beene there with him.” 2 Nayler’s “ bad 
angel had fired his good one out.” 


: Extracts from State Papers, p. 5. 
2 Swarthmore MSS., i. 181. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Tue last days of October 1656 were days of continuous and 
heavy rain. The broad road which ran from Wells to 
Bristol was knee-deep in mud, and only the causeway at 
the side offered a precarious refuge to the foot-passenger. 
It was a day when all who were not called by urgent business 
would shut themselves within doors, and listen at the fireside 
to the pelting of the storm. For that reason there were 
few to watch a small procession which had set out that 
morning from Glastonbury. It passed almost unnoticed 
through that most ancient corner of England—a group 
blurred .with rain, like a half-remembered vision seen in a 
dream. It was like a dream also from its utter oblivion to 
circumstances. In the centre of the group rode a man, 
his head bowed and his wide-brimmed hat pulled over his 
eyes ; he seemed to ride in a trance, and his idle hands were 
folded before him. On each side a woman led his quiet 
horse by the bridle, splashing knee-deep through mud and 
water, with her eyes fixed on the horizon, while to the 
accompaniment of the rushing streams she sang a song under 
her breath. Before them a young countryman walked 
bare-headed, stepping out against the storm with a glad 
light on his rain-beaten face, while two men on horseback, 
with a third woman riding pillion, brought up the rear. 
Only once did any man address them on that country road 
—one wayfarer who was not too intent on his own home- 
coming to beg the women to mount the causeway, “ for no 
good end could be served by walking thus in the mire.” 
But they seemed scarcely to hear his advice, and never 
broke off their monotonous chant to give him an answer. 
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THE QUAKER JAMES NAYLER’S ENTRY INTO BRISTOL 


How do the people rage and imagine a vain thing 

That this poor man on a horse is Jesus Christ the King. 
Two women lead the horse: the others strew the way 
With garments off their backs, and Holy, Holy, say. 


From an engraving in Anabaptisticum et Enthusiasticum, 1702 
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And so they came to the Radcliffe Gate of Bristol City. 
Here the road narrowed, and the little procession must 
dispute its passage with the traffic which filled it. Closing 
their ranks around the horse, which was not more passive 
nor silent than his rider, they pressed their way through the 
crowds which jostled and stared, while their song rose from 
a “buzzing melodious noise” to a shout of triumph: 


“ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Israel.” And tearing 


off their wet cloaks they flung them in the mire for the 


horse to walk over. 

Between two and three in the afternoon they passed the 
High Cross, and here, despite the rain, the whole city had 
turned out to see them. Crowds followed them through 
the narrow streets, till the very business of the city was 
suspended. When they reached their stopping-place, a 
poor inn called the “‘ White Hart,” the people pressed about 
the doors and crowded into the room where they had taken 
shelter. Here a fire was blazing on the hearth, and the 
women took off their upper garments and wrung them out, 
while the men stood dripping round it, for, as the report 
went, the rain had been such that “ they received it at their 
necks and vented it at their hose and breeches.””! Meantime 


_ news of their entry had been carried to the Magistrates, 


though, indeed, there was not a child in Bristol that day 
who did not know of it. An escort was sent for them, and 
they were all brought, still singing, to the Guildhall for 
examination. 

It was two years almost to the day since the first Quaker 
preachers had entered Bristol, and their work was visible 
in a Society of more than a thousand. In this year of 1656 
persecution had for the moment died down, owing largely 
to the fact that many Quakers had been made amongst the 

t The Grand Impostor Examined, 1656. 
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officers of the garrison. The leading Friend was also a 
citizen of standing, Dennis Hollister, a former Member of 
Parliament, who was popularly known as the third man in 
the Kingdom. In his orchard the great meetings were 
held, and it was his inn, the ‘‘ White Hart,” which received 
the dripping travellers on that sad October afternoon. 

If the entry of the strangers was a portent sufficiently 
disturbing to the ordinary citizen, to the young Quaker 
Church it might well have proved the signal of tragedy. 
It was barely two months since Nayler’s last visit to the 
city and the satisfactory rout of Martha Simmonds at the 
hands of the Bristol Friends. Since then rumours had 
reached them of the “ dark spirit” which had entered into 
Nayler, and of the triumph of his little bodyguard of women, 
who had blinded his senses with their incense and estranged 
him from his old friends and fellow-workers. News hard 
to be credited of the breach between the two great leaders, 
Fox and Nayler, had come to Bristol during the last days, 
brought by prisoners released from Exeter Jail. Fox had 
travelled straight to Bristol from Launceston, and it is likely 
that he discussed the situation as it then stood with the 
members of the Society there. In any case his presence 
would leave a memory of strength and sanity which was a 
safeguard against the coming infection. 

It was at Dennis Hollister’s inn that the sorry little 
procession had halted, and from thence they had been taken 
before the Magistrates It was customary—for such arrests 
were very common—that the host of the prisoner, being 
himself a Quaker, should go along with him to the hall of 
justice. Frequently he, too, was committed to jail for the 
crime of harbouring his Quaker guest. If he were left at 
liberty, he and his associates would do what they could to 
lighten the prisoner’s captivity, and supply him with food. 
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But Nayler and his friends were led through the streets 
with no other company than the staring mob, and before the 
Magistrates no friendly voice was raised in their defence. 
The hour of their arrest happened to be the hour previously 
appointed for the Friends’ meeting, to which, thinks Bishop, 
the unwelcome visitors had intended to come, with all the 
rabble after them. It is one of the strangest yet most 
characteristic details of this history that the meeting held 


in Bristol at that hour of trouble, uncertainty, and peril, 


was a Meeting for Silence. Not by the bandying of rumour, 
not even by discussion, did they seek to arrive at a choice 
of the path which they must follow, but by an appeal to that 
indwelling Spirit whose action had that day been travestied 
in the sight of all Bristol. Writing a couple of days later, 
one of their number could report that no harm had come 
to the Society in Bristol, whether by outward persecution 
or internal dissension. Nayler and his company are left 
to face their judgment alone—“ none go to visit them.” 1 
Their preliminary appearance before the Magistrates 
was a brief one. WNayler’s pockets were searched and the 
letters found were taken away, to form the basis of 
his examination on the morrow. A pass from Oliver 
Cromwell, which was amongst them, was not sufficient to 
procure his liberty, which seemed, indeed, to endanger the 
peace of the town. ‘The women meanwhile paid little 
heed to the dignitaries before whom they stood, but continued 
their singing—one even kissing her leader’s hand in the 
course of the examination, and crying Hosanna. Clearly 
prison was the only place for such visitors, pass or no pass. 
Three pamphlets written by three different hands are our 
authorities for Nayler’s second examination, each from its 
own standpoint equally worthy of credence, The Rev. 
1 Swarthmore MSS., i. 188. 
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Ralph Farmer, who had already distinguished himself by 


word and pen as the Quakers’ implacable enemy, was one 
of those who sat on the Bench to try their erring minister, 
and immediately after, out of the fullness of his heart, he 
composed a biography of his prisoner, with particular refer- 
ence to his own contact with him. ‘The title, Sathan 
Inthron’d in his Chair of Pestilence, by Ra. Farmer, from my 
house in Bristol, 5 Dec., 1656, is a sufficient indication of 
the tone of the contents, which is not belied by his sinister 
comparison of Nayler to a man in the reign of Henry III 
who claimed to be Christ, and was walled up, as being 
unworthy to die by the hand of any man. Nevertheless 
we are greatly indebted to this earnest vicar for a transcrip- 
tion of the letters found in Nayler’s pocket, and for what 
appears to be a verbatim report of the examination of his 
companions. For differing reasons the two remaining 
pamphleteers looked with disapproval upon Farmer’s account. 
Captain George Bishop, the Bristol Quaker, whose tract 
fills in the gap between Nayler’s leaving London and his 
consignment to the prison in Exeter, gave it a title which 
carries its own apology: The Throne of Truth . . . from 
whence is judged the Mouth of Ralph Farmer, an unclean 
and bloodthirsty Priest of Bristol. 

The third volume, which was not published till 1658, 
is perhaps more interesting than either of the others. Its 
title, The Quakers’ Fesus, is self-explanatory like the other 
two, and seems to promise a bias against the prisoner. But 
the body of the work consists of shorthand notes, taken at 
the trials both in Bristol and London, and gives invaluable 
aid towards their reconstruction. William Grigge, the 
author, who styles himself citizen of Bristol, was sent to 
London, armed with his shorthand notes, by the Bristol 
magistrates to act as their witness and apologist before the 
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Committee of Parliament. It is matter of great regret to 
him that Farmer did not wait to consult these notes before 
drawing upon his own memory for his account. 

From all Nayler’s answers which have come down to us, 
it is clear that even in its mazed condition his intellect never 
failed to respond to the spur of interrogation, and he never 
lost the ready wit of the debater. Only once was he stung 
out of his self-possession by a question from his judges : 

“Why,” they asked, “‘ did he call Martha Simmonds his 
Mother, as Fox affirmed in one of the confiscated letters ? ” 

Nayler’s fierce denial gives the measure of their alienation. 


George Fox is a liar and a firebrand of hell, for 
neither I, nor any with me, called her so. 


It is clear also—and the point is very important—that 
whatever interpretation his followers might place upon their 
actions, he regarded himself simply as a symbol of the Christ 
whom they worshipped, and the pitiful triumphal entry as 
a sign of his coming. Viewed in this light, the episode falls 
into rank with the frequent “ going naked as a sign” and 
all the other revivals of Old Testament symbolism which 
were practised by the primitive Quakers. 

When the Magistrates quoted again from the unfortunate 
letters found in his pocket and asked him if he was indeed 
“the Lamb of God, in whom the hope of Israel stands,” 
he replied with delightful readiness : 


If I were not his Lamb, I should not be thus sought 
for to be devoured ; 


adding, with a fine exposition of Quaker doctrine : 


The hope of Israel stands in the righteousness of 
the Father in whomsoever it is. 
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The question : How he lived? brought the answer : 


Without care, as the lilies, and I am maintained 
of my Father— 


a thought which had never been far from his mind since 
the day he had left his home, without change of clothes 
and without money ; and one of the tests which he put to 
the people of England “ who called themselves Saints” had 
been, “Do you live by Faith, not taking Thought for 
Tomorrow, what to eat, and what to put on? Do you 
live as the Lord’s Lillies ? ” 

Such replies scarcely seemed to merit imprisonment, and 
it may be that if Nayler’s followers had not shown such an 
uncompromising spirit in their hero-worship he would have 
been allowed to go free. But Martha Simmonds and Dorcas 
Erbury both stoutly maintained that he was indeed Jesus, 
and the spurious word-portrait of Publius Lentulus which 
had been found in their possession gave emphasis to the 
claim. No cross-examination could shake Dorcas from her 
belief that Nayler had raised her to life after she had been 
dead two days, and at last, turning upon her reverend ques- 
tioner, “‘ Martha threshed Farmer the Priest exceedingly.” 
Under these circumstances a seventeenth-century Bench 
had no alternative but to send them back to jail. The two 
men, Sam Cater and R. Crab, who had played but a modest 
part in the women’s demonstration, were discharged without 
punishment, and went the same day to the Friends’ meeting, 
After this, and for the rest of their stay in Bristol, Nayler 
and his companions were not entirely disowned by the 
Bristol Quakers, and Farmer records with his inevitable 
little spice of venom that “‘ Wathin, a Quaking apothecary, 
and his wife brought supplies and comforts to them.” 

Meanwhile a letter arrived during this quiet interval for 
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Martha Simmonds from her husband, which may have 
opened Nayler’s eyes to the point of view of the rank and 
file of the Society. Thomas Simmonds, the printer, had 
evidently been one of his devoted followers, for he with 
his wife and the two Stringers made up the little party which 
conveyed the Order of Release to Exeter Jail. He had 
then returned to London, and witnessed nothing of the 
scenes which followed. He wrote on the 1st of November, 
much distressed by the reports which had reached him, and 
suspecting (the touch is illuminating) that his wife must be 
the ringleader in these mad doings. He laments that they 
had not all gone back with him to London, where so great 
a work was waiting to be done. He concludes in an 
affectionate but somewhat bantering strain : 


Dear heart, my love is to thee and to J.N. and to 
J.S. and H.S. But this I could not but write to warn 
you that you stand single to the Lord and not believe 
every spirit. Your work is soon come to an end: 


part of the army that fell at Burford was your figure. 


This curious phrase refers to Cromwell’s suppression of 
the Levellers, whose mutiny seven years before was fresh 
in men’s minds, and seems to point to the rebellion of Nayler 
and his followers against the authority of Fox. He adds 
in a postscript a piece of outside news, which would probably 
depress his wife more than his disapproval of her actions : 
“* Desburie’s wife is dead.” ! 


: Farmer’s Satan Inthron’d, p. 20. 


CHAPTER TEN 


Meantime the Bristol Magistrates, sorely puzzled to know 
how to dispose of their embarrassing batch of prisoners, 
had written, so says William Grigge, “to Mr. R.A., their 
godly Town-Clark, and honourable Burgess, of Parliament,” 
asking him to report the case to his fellow-members, and 
solicit their advice. The second Protectorate Parliament 
was remarkable even among Parliaments for the poverty 
of its accomplishment. It had been chosen with unusual 
care, and had this additional advantage, that all members 
likely to interfere with its unity of judgment had been 
excluded after their election. Freed by this simple expedient 
from hostile criticism, it was expected to prove itself an 
active and useful body. ‘The total of its achievements 
numbers two : the trial and sentence of a distracted Quaker, 
and the famous Petition and Advice presented to the 
Protector, the second act being the direct outcome of the 
first. It closed its career unexpectedly to itself in the early 
days of 1658. Cromwell having found that many of its so 
carefully weeded members were coquetting with the Royalist 
party, dissolved his last Parliament in the second week of 
its second Session, with the words, “ Let God be Judge 
between you and me,” and henceforth for the six months of 
his life remaining he ruled alone. 

This Parliament had been sitting for a month when it 
was startled by a report presented by one of the members 
from the Magistrates of his constituency. A case had 
come before them for judgment which seemed so serious— 
so pregnant with consequences both for Church and State 
—that they felt themselves incompetent to deal with it. On 
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the 14th of the month a parody of Our Lord’s entry into 
Jerusalem had been enacted in Bristol—not from any 
spirit of mockery—such a crime could have been dealt with 
according to law—but in the steadfast belief that a second 
Messiah had appeared upon the soil of England. Letters 
found upon the chief prisoner gave further evidence of this 
blasphemous delusion, and, notwithstanding the pass from 
the Protector which he carried amongst them, the Magistrates 
had thought well to keep him and his companions in custody 
till they could learn the pleasure of Parliament. Immedi- 
ately the answer was returned that the House would itself 
undertake the examination and sentence of the prisoners. 

Such an undertaking sounds strangely to us who are 
accustomed to look upon Parliament as a purely secular 
body. But it was the essence of Puritanism that its 
adherents should be men of religion first and men of business 
afterwards. “The Parliament of two years before had 
enacted that “‘ No person shall be employed or admitted 
into the service of this House but such as the House shall 
be first satisfied of his real godliness.” t In the following 
year a measure was carried which indicates the wide scope 
of activity open to the people’s representatives. “That 
laws shall be made for the restraining of atheism, blasphemy, 
damnable heresies, popery, prelacy, licentiousness and 
profaneness.” After this it is somewhat of a surprise to 
learn that the actual enumeration of heresies to be suppressed 
was modestly referred to a Committee.? 

The ground was thus prepared for a trial such as Nayler’s 
promised to be. Pending the arrival of the prisoners an 
unwieldy committee of fifty-five members was chosen 


: “Journal of Guibon Goddard, Esq., M.P.,” Burton’s Diary, 


1828 edition, p. 1. 
2 Ibid., p. 113. 
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“to consider the great misdemeanours and blasphemies of 
James Nayler and others at Bristol and elsewhere, and to 
examine the truth thereof and report ’”—a wording which 
did not hold out a lively hope of impartial justice. 

Now began the pitiful return journey through the little 
towns, and along the roads, which a fortnight before had 
set the scene for the triumphal procession. The villagers 
on the route turned out to gaze at the silent horseman, who 
passed back as he had come, with bent head and hat pulled 
over his brows. ‘Three women and one man rode with 
him, and no thought of defeat seems to have damped their 
enthusiasm, nor the presence of the guard of taciturn 
troopers acted as a check upon their rejoicing. “‘ Hosanna,” 
still they sang, “‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Israel !” 

Nayler left behind him a collection of writings which, 
amongst much which is now unreadable, contains some of 
the most poignant passages in biographical literature. For 
more than fifty years after his death they lay unpublished, 
“because,” says his apologetic editor, “some Friends were 
in a strait and Fear about reprinting his Works, because 
of his Failure and Occasion of Reproach formerly given 
thereby.” Only the consideration of the recovery of 
David, Solomon, Hezekiah, and Peter after their “fall, 
Miscarriages or Failings,’ together with the pressing. 
request of the Yorkshire Quakers, many of whom were 
Nayler’s spiritual children, put heart into these timorous 
believers, and after half a century they allowed “some at 
least of his most serviceable Books and Writings to be 
reprinted.” ‘The old brown calf-bound volume may still 
be disinterred from the upper shelves of Reference Libraries 
—its wide margins sprinkled with Scripture references, and 
its pages carefully dated, for the most part incorrectly. 
Now after three hundred years the polemics are dead, and 
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the theology can no longer “speak to our condition.” Yet 
as we turn the pages we may come upon an autobiographical 
passage which lights up as by a sudden flash the heart of 
that quiet captive, riding through the west country in those 
days of late autumn, dumb as a sheep before her shearers. 
Wesee first, and pervading all else, his sense of utter bewilder- 
ment in which only one feeling can be clearly realized— 
that the Adversary had prevailed, and that this was the hour 
of darkness. Forsaken by all his old friends, their very 
letters which repudiated his errors forming the strongest 
witness against him ; forsaken even by the God whom he 
had served and trusted, whose light had been withdrawn, 
and whose council would no longer guide him— 


Thus was I led out [he writes] from amongst the 
Children of Light, and into the World, to be a Sign, 
where I was chased as a Wandering Bird gone from 
her Nest, so was my Soul daily and my Body from one 
Prison to another.* 


Meantime the entry into Bristol had become a nine days’ 
wonder, and the talk not only of London, but of every corner 
of the Kingdom into which Quakerism had penetrated. 
The occasion which it gave to the enemy to blaspheme may 
be judged from the introduction to “ Priest” Farmer’s 
volume in which he draws a moral which was painfully 
apparent : 


J.N. and G.F, at daggers drawn discovers their 
cheat of being both led by an infallible Spirit. 


The harm done to the Quaker cause was very far from 
being confined to the scene of Nayler’s extravagances ; 
indeed, it is a remarkable fact that Bristol, the eyewitness of 

t Nayler’s Works, p. xliii. 
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his fall, did not lose a single member by his example. But 
scarcely a letter reached Swarthmoor from the country 
districts during those winter days which did not contain 
some such complaint as this from Plymouth :_ 


We had a large meeting the other first day, and 
likelihood of many coming in. But this day a Report 
being come both in the Diurnals and in letters from the 
Parliament men concerning J.N. many stumbles and 
is offended. Woe to them by whom the offence 
cometh.? 


Two months later the same missionary reports : 


This business about J.N. hath made a great tumult 
in the minds of many weak Friends. My work is to 
strengthen the weak and press home to the foundation 
of God and not to admire the persons of men nor 
angels, 


Another Friend writes from Cornwall, where the irrup- 
tion of Martha Simmonds into Launceston was not likely 
to be forgotten. He laments that the news about Nayler 
“hath drawn out the minds of many friends in many places,” 
and begs that some strong and wise leaders may be sent to 
them, men Friends, if possible, for they do not care, he adds 
significantly, “to hear any women Friends.” 3 

John Stubbs, who was, like Nayler, an old soldier of 
Cromwell’s, and had furnished a sympathetic account of his 
demeanour in Exeter Jail, writes from Dublin in a more 
tender strain : “‘ At present I am pretty well in the outward, 
but afflicted, yea sore afflicted, with J.N. in his sufferings.” 4 


* Swarthmore MSS., iii. 157, Thomas Salthouse to G. Ff. 
2 Ibid. iii, 185. 3 Ibid., iv. 207. 4 Ibid., iv. 24. 
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Farnsworth, who has loved him from the earliest days “as 
a Father his son,” writes with an aching heart, “ My dear 
J.N. is as one that is not, but the Lord is faithful who 
changeth not.” = 

The sorrow and discouragement felt by Nayler’s fellow- 
workers are shown very vividly in a paragraph from the 
autobiography of William Edmundson, the Apostle of Ireland, 
who owed his spiritual life to the preaching of the fallen 
leader. He was a prisoner during those winter months in 
Cavan Jail, suffering already more than enough by confine- 
ment in a “nasty dungeon” of indescribable filthiness, 
and the companionship of thieves and robbers. 


But what added to my trouble [he writes], News 
was brought me of James Nayler’s Miscarriage. This 
came very near me, and brought me under great 
trouble of mind, so that I said in my Heart, How shall 
I be able to stand through so many Temptations and 
Trials which attend me daily, since such an one as He 
is fallen under Temptation? And I mourned in my 
Spirit. In the Interim the Lord answered me and 
said, “Truth is Truth, though all men forsake it.” 
This strengthened me, and comforted me in my 


‘Trouble.2 


The disturbances in the London Meetings had not ceased 
with the imprisonment of Martha Simmonds, but her sup- 
porters and Nayler’s grew only the more “impudent” in 
the absence of both. Even from so far afield as the newly- 
formed Society in Amsterdam Margaret Fell learnt that 
“ strange reports concerning J.N. is gone over, that so many 
stumbling blocks is laid in ye way.” 3 


t Swarthmore MSS., iii. 56. 
2 Fournal of William Edmundson, p. 38. 
3 Swarthmore MSS., i. 314. 
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It is small wonder that Fox bitterly resented the injury 
wrought upon his followers, the more, perhaps, that it had 
grown to a head while he was in prison and powerless to 
combat itin person. During the next three years he made no 
attempt to see or write to Nayler. On November 1, 1656, 
however, he wrote a lengthy letter to the Parliament, which 
was about to commence his trial, warning them to take heed 
of persecuting. It is composed in his most involved style, and 
covers several sheets of foolscap. The Weekly Intelligencer 
for December 15th dismisses it contemptuously for its 
“‘obscure and canting terms,” and for its omission of all 
reference to James Nayler, on whose behalf it had presumably 
been written. But the gist of it may be found in the post- 
script : “‘ If the seed speak which is Christ, it is not blasphemy 
but truth but if the seed of the serpent speak and say he is 
Christ, that is the Liar and the Blasphemy ” !—which were 
wise words, no doubt, if scarcely calculated to lighten the 
hard task of the judges at Westminster. 

Here, in the painted Chamber, the Committee had already 
begun its sittings. “The four prisoners were lodged in the 
Gatehouse, which was situated near the west end of the Abbey, 
and was the chief prison for the liberties of the City of 
Westminster. Hence they could be conveniently summoned 
before the Committee. Not content with these authorized 
interviews, several members of Parliament had visited Nayler 
on their own account, but had gone away unsatisfied. In- 
deed, Nayler seems at this period to have held a continuous 
levee, and the prison was an open house not only to his Quaker 
Friends, but to outsiders who found rich food for their 
curiosity in the unabated worship of his followers. His 
old friend Hubberthorne, who had been one of the 
Westmorland Seekers, and was now a leading Quaker in 

t Fox’s Fournal, i. 266. 
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London, reports this state of things to Margaret Fell on 
November 25th, and draws a gloomy picture of the unhappy 
prisoner. “That power of darkness in the women rules 
over him.” It was in vain that his brother ministers 
reasoned with him ; he rejected their “ tenderness,” justify- 
ing the actions of the women, as done in “ innocency.” 
He even refused to allow Hubberthorne to explain matters 
to the bystanders, with the result that while some blasphemed, 
others “that are unstable think that there is a great power 
among them.” ! An account of the visit of one of these 
sympathizers survives, of all unlikely places, in Burton’s 
Parliamentary Report, and conveys better than any descrip- 
tion the atmosphere of Nayler’s prison. Sarah Blackbury, 
the chief actor in the scene, was not a madwoman, as unaided 
common sense might suggest. She was the pioneer missionary 
who, two years earlier, had carried the Quaker message five 
miles out of the city to Hammersmith, where she still 
continued to hold meetings in a private house. When the 
great persecution broke out in the reign of Charles IT, it 
was through her representations that Fox set up the Women’s 
Meeting to care for the sick and needy and prisoners. It 
was in her arms in Newgate Jail that Hubberthorne himself 
would die in 1662. During the years of Nayler’s eclipse 
she was one of his most faithful champions, both by word 
and pen: she was a writer of considerable literary skill, 
and her autobiography is still readable, thanks to the breath 
of poetry which has kept it sweet.2 Now coming into the 
room where Nayler was sitting on a chair, she took him by 
the hand and exclaimed in the words of Solomon: “ Rise 
up, my love, my dove, my fair one, and come away ! 
Wherefore sittest thou among the pots?”” ‘This incredible 


Letters of Early Friends, p. 45. 
2 For a fuller account see Quaker Women, p. 256. 
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address to a prisoner under arrest may without straining a point © 


be given a metaphorical construction, but Nayler’s answer 
couched in everyday Quaker phraseology cannot be so under- 
stood. He at least took her exhortation at its face value, 
and his reply, though so obviously and literally true, referred 
to an inward hindrance and ignored all outward bonds. 
He said, so Burton reports, “he was not free to go with 
her.” = Surely it was the very tragedy of ineptitude which 
sought to cure this bewildered brain by the physic of public 
disgrace and bodily agony. 

Brought before the Committee, Nayler’s mind seems to 
have cleared, and his ready answers show no trace of a 
distracted intellect. _What is chiefly noticeable is the passivity, 
even indifference, with which he received the worship of 
his followers. It is evident that he has pushed so far the 
doctrine of individual inspiration that he dare not criticize 
their impulses, far less endeavour to restrain them. Asked 
by the Committee about the songs which were sung before 
him, he replied : 

There was a Psalm sung, such a one as the Lord 
was pleased to give into the hearts of them that sang. 


Further questioned whether the song was not “ Holy, 
Holy, Holy,” a burden which would have convicted the 
singers of blasphemy, he answered : 


It may be it was : very like it may he so. 
Then came the leading question : 

What did the singers mean ? 
But Nayler was alert to the danger, and eluded it. 


They that sang were all of an age to answer for 
themselves. 
t Burton’s Diary, note on p. 41. 
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Still the interrogatory went on : 


Did they go bareheaded before him ? 

He did not know, he took little notice of it; but 
heard some say it was so. 

Did they kneel and kiss his feet ? 

There might be such things, though he did not 
mind it, being things he did not glory in. 


At last, brushing aside the questions, he volunteered a statement 
which was as explicit as possible in the nature of his offence. 


I do abhor that any honour due to God should be 
given to me as I am a creature. But it pleased the 
Lord to set me up as a sign of the coming of the 
Righteous One. And what has been done as I passed 
through the towns, I was commanded by the Lord 
to suffer such things to be done by me, as to the outward, 
as a sign, not as I am a creature. 


** After which,” remarks Burton the Diarist in one of his rare 
comments, “‘ He said more materially in these last words than 
in all the other times of his examination.” Indeed, his old 
judge and friend, Anthony Pearson, who was present with 
that other Quaker Justice of the Peace, Gervase Benson, in 
the Committee Room, reports that— 


Ja: Nayler answered all ye accusagons with so much 
wisedome, meeknes and clearnes to ye understanding 
of all indeferent p.sons, yt ye whole assemblie (except 
some violent men of ye Committee) were strangely 
astonished and satisfyed with his answers.! 


It would seem that there was nothing further for an examin- 
ing body to examine, and on December 5th the Committee 
made its report to the House. 

t Swarthmore MSS., ii. 887. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Carty.e has left an impressionist picture of the debates 
which henceforth, for three months to come, absorbed the 
energies of Parliament. 


To Posterity they sit there as the James Nayler 
Parliament. Four hundred gentlemen of England, 
and I think a sprinkling of Lords among them, assem- 
bled from all Counties and Boroughs of the Three 
Nations, to sit in solemn Debate on this terrific 
Phenomenon: a mad Quaker fancying or seeming to 
fancy himself, what is not uncommon since, a new 
Incarnation of Christ. Shall we hang him, shall we 
whip him, bore the tongue of him with hot iron? 
shall we imprison him, set him to oakum; shall we 
roast or boil or stew him? shall we put the question 
whether this question shall be put? debate whether 
this shall be debated ?—in Heaven’s name, what shall 
we do with him, the terrific Phenomenon of Nayler ?? 


In spite of its careful purging, this second and last Parlia- 
ment of Oliver Cromwell’s was composed of many warring 
and irreconcilable elements, upon which the prisoner acted 
as a touchstone. The vocal type is represented by Mr. 
Downing, afterwards Sir George Downing, and the “ god- 
father” of Downing Street, well known to readers of 
Pepys. Four years later he was to make his peace with the 
new King by betraying his Parliamentary associates. He 
is introduced into these debates with the ingenuous remark : 


* Carlyle’s Cromwell, vol. iv, p. 241. 
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“T do not love to talk out of Parliament : this is a place to 


speak one’s conscience in.” When the charge against 
Nayler was read—“ that he assumed the gesture, words, 
names and attributes of our Saviour Christ ”—Mr. Downing 
exclaimed after the pained silence had been broken: “ Our 
God is here supplanted—O horrid!” From this first 
comment, down to his last passionate adjuration, “‘ You 
have debated this ten days very solemnly before God, angels 
and men: We are God’s executioners and ought to be 
tender of his honour,” Mr. Downing showed himself the 
most stalwart of the Die-hards. 

The Extremists were balanced by the “ Merciful Party,” 
composed of such men as Desborough and Lambert. 
Nayler’s old commanding officer was not ashamed to give 
him a good character as a soldier, and to confess that this 
trial was “ very much sorrow of my heart.’” Major-General 
Desborough, in his command of the Western Counties, 
had come in contact with the best side of Quakerism. He 
had been an eyewitness of Fox’s heroic temper in his prison 
at Launceston, and had always shown himself, as they 
admitted, “loving and courteous to Friends.” He had, 
moreover, been personally indebted during the last weeks 
to Martha Simmonds, one of the prisoners now under 
trial, and had shown his appreciation of her care of his wife 
by obtaining Nayler’s discharge from Exeter Jail. Now 
that he had been once more arrested, Desborough used all 
his influence to moderate the harsh temper of the House. 
He wished from the outset to hand the case over to the 
Lawyers, to whose province it rightly belonged. They 
were themselves much perturbed by the irregularity of the 
proceedings, and Desborough’s proposal had their hearty 
support No general notice was taken of it, however, and 
the temper of the House was already noticeably heated by 
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debate when the prisoner was summoned to hear the report 
of the Committee. 

Westminster Hall, to which Nayler was now brought 
under guard from the Gatehouse, had been the scene of 
most of the great trials of English history. Here Sir Thomas 
More had been arraigned, and Sir Thomas Wyatt. Norfolk, 
the friend of Mary Queen of Scots, and Strafford, the friend 
of Charles I, left Westminster Hall for the scaffold. It 
was only eight years ago, in these winter months of 1656, 
that Charles himself had here faced his avenging subjects, 
and many of the men now sitting in judgment upon Nayler 
had taken part in that memorable scene when the life 
of the unhappy King hung in the balance. Whatever 
had been his faults of judgment, the “mad Quaker,” 
who now stood before them to take his trial, was not 
unworthy in courage and dignity of a place in that great 
succession. 

Faced with extreme peril, Nayler’s mind threw off the 
darkness which covered it. He seems to have possessed 
the high type of bravery which rises in the presence of danger. 
His wits were as sharp as though he were trying conclusions 
with a bench of. Richard Baxters, and he infused into his 
answers a sort of grim gaiety, which proved very distasteful 
to his stern judges. Being asked about assuming the title 
of the fairest of ten thousand, says the diarist Burton, “ he 
shifted it notably thus: He that has a greater measure of 
Christ than 10,000 below him, the same is the fairest 
of 10,000.” An ingenious reply which drew the 
comment from Lord Strickland: “I never heard so 
much pride and arrogancy as this person instanced in his 
pleasant answer.” His statement was full and clear, and 


seems to the unbiassed mind to offer no loophole for his 
condemnation. 
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There was never anything since I was born so much 
against my will and mind as this thing, to be set up as 
a sign in my going into these towns, for I knew that 
I should lay down my life for it. I was set up as a 
sign to summon this nation and to convince them of 
Christ’s coming. The fulness of Christ’s coming is 
not yet, but He is come now. 


He seemed to be conscious that his case had been pre- 
judged, and he confessed that ‘“‘he doubted some had a 
design to entangle his innocency.”” Mr. Downing in an 
unguarded moment had exclaimed, “We have gotten 
enough out of him ”—thus admitting his determination to 
find the prisoner guilty—‘“and this word,” said Nayler, 
““has stuck upon my spirit ever since. I hope,” he added, 
with evident dignity, “that you have so much justice and 
charity as not to wrest my words.” 

But the prejudices of his judges had been already enlisted 
by his conscientious refusal to salute them: “Not a cap 
to you |” cried the irrepressible Mr. Downing to his fellow- 
members after the prisoner had retired. “‘ Yet he will 
take cap, knee, kisses, and all reverence,” and this argumentum 
ad hominem went far to blot out any good impression Nayler 
may have made by his explanation. ‘The house settled 
down to debate the question of his guilt and punishment. 
Two refrains gradually emerged from the chorus of jangling 
voices, uttered with more or less emphasis according to the 
strength of the speaker’s sympathies. The first—God’s 
honour at stake—found its most eloquent exponent in a 
rabid Quakerphobe, who bore the appropriate name of 
Church. He suggested that zeal was the chief need of 
Nayler’s judges, and that a day should be set apart to seek 
God in the matter, lest they might be found wanting like 
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the judges in the case of Achan. He wound up a long 
speech calling attention to the rapid and dangerous growth 
of the Quakers with the appeal: “If we have love to 
Christ we cannot suffer Him to be dishonoured. ‘The love 
of Christ constraineth us.” Nothing, perhaps, marks 
the change from the seventeenth to the twentieth cen- 
tury more clearly than our interpretation of the word 
“blasphemy,” and it would be our instinct at this point to 
set Mr. Church in the dock in place of Nayler. 

The second rallying cry employed by the bloodthirsty 
party has not gone out of date like the first, and consisted 
in the assertion : “ All the eyes of the nation are upon you.” 
It is a cry which has lost nothing of its utility, and is perhaps 
most freely used by those who lack courage to perform in 
their own strength a deed which they know to be dastardly. 

At this period, and for long after, Parliament was accus- 
tomed to early hours. ‘The day opened with divine service 
lasting from seven to eight. At eight o’clock the members 
began their sitting, and rose as a rule at twelve. Candles 
could only be introduced by special motion. But as they 
waded deeper and deeper into the bog of Paffaire Nayler, 
the longer grew their sittings and the fiercer their speeches, 
till the Speaker, the delicate and plaintive Widdrington, was 
driven to exclaim: “‘ Truly I am not able to sit out these 
long debates, forenoon and afternoon. But if it be your 
pleasure I shall be willing to spend my life in your service.” 
Again and again we find Desborough breaking in with a 
soothing suggestion worthy of his Quaker sympathies : 
“* Lest you kill yourselves by voting what death he shall die, 
I would have you adjourn till to-morrow morning,” Or, 
“Till we be of a better temper so as to hear one another 
speak with patience, I would have us lay this business aside 
and go to something else.” 


x 
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Other gentler voices were raised on the prisoner’s behalf. 
Many members of the House had some personal acquaintance 
with Quakers, and had studied the doctrine of the Inner 
Light, for which in its extreme form Nayler stood impeached. 
The Lord President Lawrence followed Mr. Downing 
with a discerning speech, which seems to fix a gulf of three 
centuries between him and the previous speaker. ‘The 
gentleman,” he said, “‘hath spoken very zealously ; yet they 
were honest men too that called down fire from heaven 
‘and we know how they were reproved. . . . I wonder 
why any man should be so amazed at this. Is not God in 
every horse, in every stone in every creature? This business 
lies heavy upon my heart. If you hang every man that 
says Christ is in you the hope of glory, you will hang a good 
many.” Sir Gilbert Pickering, brother of Pepys’ friend 
Ned, followed in the same sense, defending himself and the 
“‘ merciful party”? who may have the same zeal for God, 
“yet haply they may not have the same appetite to give sen- 
tence in these things, without special tenderness respecting 
thesad consequences.” In any case Nayler’s followers, who 
stood convicted of “ gross, thick, dark idolatry,” were more 
worthy of punishment than he. 

But the last word was spoken by Dr. Clarges, General 
Monk’s brother-in-law. He wound up a passionate speech, 
garnished with three quotations from the Old and New 
Testaments, with the exclamation: “I shall speak no 
more, but let us all stop our ears and stone him, for he is 
guilty of horrid blasphemy.” He carried the house with 
him, and they resolved without a division that Nayler “ was 
guilty of horrid blasphemy, and was a grand impostor and 
seducer of the people.” 

Having reached this satisfying conclusion, the House at 
length broke up, leaving the question of punishment to be 
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decided at another sitting. ‘‘’That evening,” says Burton 
the diarist, ‘‘we were at dinner with Lord Richard 
Cromwell, by special invitation. Lord Richard was very 
clear in passing his judgment that Nayler deserves to be 
hanged, and he said he very much slighted Shapcot’s motion” ~ 
(this was for a Bill of Attainder, since the House had no 
legal right to pass sentence of death). “* He for his part 
was Clear in that Nayler ought to die.” Richard Cromwell 
seems to have been an example of that ingenious provision 
of nature by which cruelty steps in to supply the place of 
courage. 

But Nayler’s punishment, while it provided an exciting 
topic for the fashionable dinner-table, was a matter for the 
House to decide. A precedent was to hand in the case of 
one William Gefferie, who, in the year 1561, had worshipped 
his friend John Moore. At that date, three years after 
the Great Armada, it had been thought meet to thrash 
each of the blasphemous pair till he could be brought to 
confess that Christ was in Heaven. But here once again the 
merciful men made their voices heard. The poet Waller 
deprecated the use of the word “blasphemy,” fearing the 
resulting punishment would be out of proportion with the 
offence. “I incline to the moderate way, lest you open 
such a vein of blood as you will hardly close.” Sir Gilbert 
Pickering interposed again with a plea for hard labour and 
imprisonment, as he had learnt from a “ very sober man of 
that sect”? that Nayler was bewitched, really bewitched, 
and his words were not to be heeded. Imprisonment would 
be a charity in keeping him from that party that bewitched 
him. He also gave his vote for one of the penalties already 
suggested, that Nayler’s hair should be cut off—a curious 
detail, which one would have expected to find rather an 
honour than a disgrace in the eyes of a Roundhead Parlia- 
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ment. Indeed, for the moment, it seemed that the question 
of punishment was about to degenerate into farce, and 
members, glad of the diversion, showed their ingenuity in 
devising suitable places of banishment for the Quaker. He 
should be sent to join Biddle in the Isles of Scilly (Biddle 
being a schoolmaster who had been sentenced the year before 
for writing against the doctrine of the Trinity). He should 
be banished to the Plantations—to the Isle of Dogs. Why 
not send him to Coventry? A gust of laughter lightened 
‘the atmosphere, and the merciful voices so prevailed that 
it was resolved by the narrow majority of 96 to 82 votes to 
spare the prisoner’s life. On December 17th, after further 
debate, they came to the following resolution : 


That James Nayler be set on the pillory, with his 
head in the pillory, in the Palace-Yard, Westminster, 
during the space of two hours, on Thursday next, 
and be whipped by the hangman through the streets, 
from Westminster to the Old Exchange, London : 
and there likewise be set on the pillory, with his head 
in the pillory, for the space of two hours, between the 
hours of eleven and one, on Saturday next, in each 
place wearing a paper containing an inscription of his 
crimes; and that at the Old Exchange his tongue 
be bored through with a hot iron and that he be there 
also stigmatized in the forehead with the letter B ; 
and that he be afterwards sent to Bristol and be conveyed 
into and through the said city on horseback, with his 
face backward ; and there also publicly whipped the 
next marketday after he comes thither ; and that from 
thence he be committed to prison in Bridewell, London, 
and there restrained from the society of all people, 
and there to labour hard, till he shall be released by 
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Parliament ; and during that time be debarred the use 
of pen, ink, and paper, and shall have no relief but what 
he earns by his daily labour. 


(“This was their Mercy, instead of taking away his 
Life,” so wrote his friend Tomlinson in an open letter to 
the Society. ‘“ Whether such Mercy be not Crueltys, let 
all Men judge that have Reason.”’) t 

It only remained to inform the prisoner of his sentence, 
and at this prospect the sickly Speaker was thrown into a | 
fever of nervousness. 


What shall I say to him? Shall I ask him any 
questions? Or if he speak what shall I answer? 
Shall I barely pronounce the sentence, and make no 
preamble to it? I am to do nothing but by your 
direction I pray you inform me ! 


His perturbation was the signal for a final and long debate, 
in which the members endeavoured to decide whether the 
prisoner should be invited to make a statement. ‘This was 
vetoed in the end by the “unmerciful party,” who feared 
that he might take the opportunity to recant,and thus escape 
their hands, ‘There was no echo in their hearts of Judge 
Whalley’s noble remonstrance—“ His reformation, I sup- 
pose, is the end of punishment.” 

So Nayler was called to the Bar, and fronted the rows of 
menacing faces, of which very few evinced any sign of 
sympathy for his position, or sorrow for his sufferings to 
come. It would, perhaps, have shown more mercy in the 
Speaker if he had decided to omit his preamble to the sentence, 


‘ x ue Writings of James Nayler, Friends House Collection, 
ox C. 
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for it was dictated by a strong sense of personal injury caused 
by late hours and interminable sittings : 


Now ten or eleven days [he complained] have been 
spent in debating your crimes, which are heinous. 
You have troubled the counties up and down, and now 
you have troubled the Parliament. Yet in your 
sentence mercy is mixed with judgment. It is a 
sentence not of death. ‘They desire your reformation 
rather than destruction. 


As Widdrington paused to take breath before pronouncing 
the sentence, Nayler endeavoured two or three times to gain 
a hearing. Interrupted again and again by the hostile 
members, he desired to know what were the crimes with 
which he was charged, for he knew none. The Speaker 
informed him with cynical brutality that he should know 
his offence by his punishment, and proceeded without further 
parley with his dreadful recital. After this Nayler must 
have relinquished all hope of mercy, or even of justice, from 
men, for his words as he went out were spoken in a tone so 
low as to be scarcely audible : 

God has given me a body; He will, I hope, give 
me a spirit to endure it. The Lord lay not these 
things to your charge. I shall pray that He may not. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


No sooner had the door shut behind their victim than the 
House showed considerable uneasiness with their day’s 
work, and an obvious desire to be done with the whole 
matter. Some exclaimed that it was hard that Nayler had 
not been heard out, and twitted their fellow-members on 
their fears lest he should recant. Moreover, now that their 
judgment was irrevocable, they became conscious that it 
had been arrived at in the face of considerable opposition 
from outside the House as well as from within. 

Since the first day of their sitting they had been besieged 
by petitioners on the prisoner’s behalf, and every day brought 
a fresh.batch of Addresses offered both for and against him. 
The city of Bristol, which had been the scene of his “‘ crimes,” 
was smarting under the accusation of being “much cor- 
rupted,” and sent up an Apology to Parliament. At the 
same time a petition in favour of Nayler arrived from the 
same city, drawn up by George Bishop, who, having been a 
Captain before he was a leader of Bristol Quakerism, could 
command some influence in Whitehall on account of his past 
activities in dispersing the malignant Lord Craven’s estate. 

But now the whole weary House went along with the 
Speaker, when he proposed : “ Rid your hands of them all, 
and send the women to their own counties to be kept at 
work,” As the quickest means to this end, the reading of 
the Petitions, the fate of the women, and all other outstanding 
matters, were referred by a happy inspiration to Nayler’s 
Committee. 

Yet Parliament could not thus easily wash their hands 
of the blood of the prisoner, for, as they passed out, a Quaker 


ee 
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woman was lying in wait for them at the door of the House 
to accuse them from the mouth of the Lord of their perver- 
sion of justice. And on the day when Nayler was to suffer 
more numerous and more urgent petitions were received 
on his behalf from Exeter, Bristol, Chester, and half a dozen 
of the counties, condemning his errors, but begging for 
pardon of his offences. It is at this point, too, that Robert 
Rich, his most faithful friend and advocate, was caught up 
into the current of Nayler’s tragedy. 

One of the most striking and lovable figures in early 
Quakerism, he had been “‘ convinced ” in 1654, that wonder- 
ful year when the visit of Fox to London put the crown on 
the three months’ work of Burrough and Howgill, and the 
whole city from Cromwell downwards was stirred by the 
message of the three evangelists. Unlike most of the 
converts of that period, Rich was a very wealthy man, a 
merchant, living, we are told, “ in splendour and magnificence 
upon the stage of this world.” He came of a noble family, 
having a brother a Councillor in the Court of Chancery, 
and all accounts agree that he was a “comely personage.” 
His dress was rich, and even after he became a Friend he 
clung to the flowing curls of his cavalier days, which were 
to earn him the nickname of Mermaid from an unsympathetic 
chronicler. While guarding this un-Quakerly exterior, 
he flung himself with the zeal of the poorest convert into 
the new life which his convincement opened before him, 
and for two years, as he confessed later, “‘ was carried with 
delight both to do and suffer even above and beyond my 
equals.” He seems to have responded to the call to mission- 
ary service which was heard by every primitive Friend, and 
in 1655 he was in prison in Banbury with Farnsworth and 
two women preachers.” 


1 Tracts, No. 323 (Preface). 2 Fox’s Fournal, ii. 326. 
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It was in the same year that Nayler took up his work in 
London; and Farnsworth, who regarded him as his “ deare 
Son,” must often have entertained his fellow-prisoners with . 
the heroic tale of their work together in the North. ‘There 
is no record of his first meeting with Rich, but it is clear 
that, in the early months of Nayler’s ministry in the capital, 
he had won the merchant’s heart. This was due, no 
doubt, in part to his extraordinary charm of manner, but 
chiefly to the stress which he laid on the doctrine which had 
attracted Rich to Quakerism. The indwelling of God in 
the heart of man had been from the first the central fact of 
Nayler’s preaching—the fact, which, exaggerated and dis- 
torted by his followers, was to become the rock on which 
his life was wrecked. 

There is no evidence that Rich took any part in their 
extravagances, and he indignantly repelled the charge of 
Ranterism which was later brought against him. But at 
the crisis of the trial he determined that whatever might be 
the errors of Nayler’s followers he himself had offended in 
nothing save, as he says, “in confessing to Christ in the 
saints, and,” he adds, “‘ my love to that testimony made me 
willing to stand by him in his sufferings and to bear his 
cross.”” He took up the unpopular réle of Nayler’s cham- 
pion, and flung himself into his defence with the generosity 
which was the most striking trait of his character. Day by 
day through that dreary November, while Parliament debated 
the guilt of Nayler and the punishment meet for it, Rich, 
“the mad merchant” as he began to be called, haunted the 
door of the House with petitions and letters, or lay in wait 
to make personal appeal to any member whom he judged 
to have some tinge of pity in him. He even offered to prove 
to the Parliament out of Scripture that the prisoner had 
uttered no blasphemy, nor done anything worthy of death 
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or of bonds. But the members regarded themselves as 
** God’s executioners,” and to secure themselves from any 
human weakness they postponed the reading of the numerous 
petitions in Nayler’s favour until after they had pronounced 
sentence upon him. 

Very early on December 18th, the day fixed for the first 
part of Nayler’s punishment, Rich was again at the door of 
the House, warning the members as they entered of their 
wickedness in shedding innocent blood. Between ten and 
. eleven he went down into the Great Hall, where the 
Commissioners of the Great Seal were sitting to give judg- 
ment in the Court of Chancery, and taking his stand near 
them he began to lament the oppression and want of justice 
in the country. The lawyers were so struck that they 
could not go on with their pleading, and Rich’s brother, 
who was present as a Counsellor, paid large sums to the 
soldiers on guard to seize him and take him away in a coach. 
But the soldiers only arrested him to let him go, whereupon, 
followed by a great crowd, he turned away into Palace 
Yard, and with his stately tread, marched singing round 
the pillory, which had already received its victim: 

Here a circular letter written to Friends by an eyewitness, 
the Quaker leader, William Tomlinson, takes up the tale.t 


He was set on the pillory before Westminster Hall 
doors, a pretty way in the Palace Yard, with his face 
towards the Hall, so that one might see him stand a 
great way into the Hall, and with a paper pinned upon 
his hat on his head with this inscription: “For horrid 
Blasphemy and being a Grand Impostor and Seducer 
of the People.” There he stood from half an hour 


x “Ye Second Letter of Ye Tryall,” Friends House Collection, 
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after ten till it was past one—they would be sure to 
make the two hours long enough, though it was an 
extraordinary cold day—when he was taken down 
thence he was bound to a cart’s tayle, and being naked 
to the waist, only a white Capp on his head. He was 
whipped with a whip of seaven cords (as I heard full 
of knotts) from the Pallace Yard to the Exchange in 
London. I did not hear that he spoke a word but 
only before his whipping began he desired the Lord to 
make him goe thorough it. 


The regulations provided that he should receive one lash 
at every kennel along the route. Of these there were 311, 
but 310 lashes were the number actually received by Nayler, 
owing to the slipping of the hangman’s foot. Tomlinson 
continues : 


The Bayliffs that rid as the cart went along were 
very cruell. Some of them trodd many times on his 
feet with their horses, and crusht him against the cart. 
Thus his sorrows were increased, yet opened he not 
his mouth, nor doth a harsh word come out of his 
mouth against them that hath thus used him, but 
prays for them, sometimes with tears. . . . Such 
effect the first day’s sufferings had upon many, that 
were even pierced thorough therewith, and some who 
were strangers, who walked not with him, were stirred 
up to petition the Parliament. 


Tomlinson did not exaggerate the effect of Nayler’s 
sufferings upon the London public, seasoned though they 
were to spectacles of that nature. A petition was received 
by Parliament on the day appointed for his second punish- 
ment from various unnamed sympathizers. Their appeal 
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was based on liberty of conscience, and took exception to 
Nayler’s sentence on two most pregnant grounds :—that 
the Civil Magistrate is not the proper judge of error and 
blasphemy, and secondly, that corporal punishment is not a 
proper punishment for offences of a spiritual nature. The 
appeal represented the prisoner as being in a very ill and 
“dangerous Condition of Body,” and enclosed in corrobora- 
tion a certificate from the woman who had first washed his 
stripes—no other than Rebecca Travers, the convert and 


’ friend of his happier days. 


To my best discerning [she wrote] there was not a 
Space bigger than the Breadth of a Man’s Nail free 
from Stripes and Blood from his Shoulders (to) near 
his Waste and his Right Arm was sorely striped. His 
Hands also were sorely hurt with the Cords, that they 
bled and were swelld. ‘The Blood and Wounds of 
his Back did very little appear at first sight by reason 
of the Abundance of Dirt that covered them, till it was 
washed off. This I saw, coming to him above an 
Hour after his Whipping, in all which Time none 
had been with him, or sent to him to look after his 
Wounds... . REBECCA TRAVERS. 


At the same time a second petition was sent to the Pro- 
tector, who up till now, influenced, it is supposed, by Nayler’s 
inveterate enemies, the “‘ priests,” had stood altogether aloof 
from the proceedings of Parliament. Now, however, he 
wrote a letter to the Speaker, in which he made no reference 
to the justice of the sentence, but questioned the authority by 
which they had passed it. The letter was read to the House 
on December 26th, and caused a considerable flutter. The 
“‘ merciful men” seized the chance of jeering at those who 
had voted against them. ‘If you have done what you 
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cannot justify you must be whipped for whipping Nayler.” 
Mr. Downing gave an important contribution to the debate, 
in which he pled that Cromwell’s letter had been drawn 
from him “ by importunity.” “It is dangerous either for 
him to question our power, or for us to question his in matters 
that are for the public safety. We must both wink.” ‘The 
full consequence of this incident did not appear until the 
March following, when, after debate which had lasted three 
months, the famous Petition and Advice was offered to the 
Protector, requesting him to accept the title of King, for 
the clearer defining of his authority and the limiting of the 
power of the Parliament. 

Meantime, in deference to the expressed wish of the 
London citizens, the second half of Nayler’s punishment 
was postponed for a week, and five of the foremost divines 
were directed to visit the prisoner, and endeavour to bring 
him to a sense of sin and repentance. Mr. Caryl, the 
Protector’s chaplain, was the leader of the deputation, and 
the rest bore names equally well known amongst the 
Presbyterians and Independents: Manton, Nye, Griffith, 
and Reynolds. Lord Lambert, who throughout the savage 
debates had tried to act as a modifying influence on the side 
of his old Quartermaster, here requested “ that physicians 
might be sent for the body as well as for the soul.” He had 
talked with several of the petitioners and learned that Nayler 
was really ill. ‘This merciful proposal was vetoed, however, 
when the House had been reassured on the authority of the 
jailer that his prisoner was in perfect health, and had no 
wounds requiring attention. Clearly the “ merchant’s wife,” 
Rebecca Travers, who had stated that there was no skin 
left between his shoulders and hips, should herself be sent 
for and whipped. 


* Burton's Diary, Pp. 50. 
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It was on Christmas Day, and six days after his cruel 
scourging, that the divines repaired to Newgate on their 
evangelical errand. If their judgment was already biassed 
against the prisoner by professional prejudice, there was 
nothing in that holy season to soften their hearts, for by an 
ordinance of Parliament none were any longer allowed “ to 
observe the superstitious time of the nativity.” An account 
of the interview was taken from Nayler’s own mouth by 
Richard Hubberthorne. He had himself wished to be 


. present, but learning at the prison door that the ministers 


had given orders to admit no one, he went about his business 
in the city. At eight in the evening, however, he met the 
ministers in Newgate Market, and seeing that the interview 
was over, he came again to the jail. 

Nayler seems to have been aware of Hubberthorne’s 
attempts at the door, for he received the visitors with the 
complaint that they intended to report him as an evildoer, 
being innocent, seeing they refused to admit an impartial 
witness. He declined to speak further unless all that passed 
might be written down and a copy, signed by the ministers, 
left with him or the jailer. ‘To this, after some discussion, 
his visitors agreed. “They propounded several questions and 
took down Nayler’s answers in writing, according to promise. 

Q. Was he sorry for blasphemies that he was guilty of ? 
Did he recant and renounce them ? 

4. What blasphemies? Name them. Finding them 
unable to do this, he exclaimed, ““Would you have me 
recant and renounce you know not what?” 

Indeed the ministers seemed to have a very superficial 
knowledge, if any, of the nature of Nayler’s errors. ‘Their 
next question was a startling one. 

Q. Did he believe there was a Jesus Christ ? 

A. He did believe there was, for he had tasted of Him 
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and He had taken up His dwelling in his heart and spirit, and 
for the testimony of Him he now suffered 

It would seem hard for any Christian man to take excep- 
tion to this confession of faith so quietly and convincingly 
uttered by Nayler. But the ministers were committed to 
the weary round of verbal quibbling, and of misunderstanding, 
which seems at this distance to have been almost entirely 
wilful. It was the failure, one may say the deliberate failure, 
on both sides to acknowledge the identity of their beliefs 
that fixed a gulf which seemed to be impassable between the 
Quaker and his fellow-believer of every other denomination. 
One of the divines now announced in reply to Nayler, 
* But I believe in a Jesus that never was in any man’s heart,” 
meaning, it may be supposed, the historic Christ as distinct 
from the theological. But Nayler would have none of 
this distinction. He knew no such Christ, he replied ; 
for the Christ he witnessed fills heaven and earth, and dwells 
in the hearts of believers. 

Perhaps the ministers realized the weakness of their 
position, for their next question broke entirely fresh ground. 

Q. Why did he suffer the women to worship him ? 

A. “ Bowing to the creature I deny. But if they behold 
the power of Christ wherever it is, and bow to it, I have 
nothing by which I may resist that, or gainsay it.” 

With this sufficient reply to the charge of blasphemy, the 
verbatim report breaks off, and Hubberthorne continues in 
his own words the account he had received from Nayler. 


But after a while, he seeing them not contented 
with plain answers, but seeking to wrest words out of 
him for their own purpose, in Meekness uttered these 
Words : 


“ How soon have you forgot the work of the Bishops, 
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who are now found in the same, seeking to Insnare 
_ the Innocent ?” 

Whereupon they rose up, and with bitterness of 
Spirit burnt all that they had before written, and so 
left him with bemoaning expressions, rather discovering 
a prejudiced Spirit than real Affection to the Good 
of his Soul. 


Perhaps Nayler’s “‘ meekness”” was not as evident to the 


. divines as it was to his friend Hubberthorne. They may 


have expected cringing apologies and prayers for their 
intercession from this condemned criminal, whose wounds 
were yet raw from the hangman’s lash. ‘They had encoun- 
tered a practised debater whose weakness of body had not 
deterred him from gaining a theological victory. On 
receiving their report, the members of the House were 
unanimously of opinion that as Nayler had expressed no 
repentance, there could be no remission of the remainder 
of his punishment. 

The House was indeed utterly weary of Nayler’s business, 
and their tempers rose at the first hint of further discussion. 
A deputation of London citizens, headed, one is glad to note, 
by a “priest,” Joshua Sprigge, formerly Chaplain to the 
“New Model,” was sent away with a severe snub. “We 
have debated this ten days,” cried Mr. Downing in his 
transcendental manner, “very solemnly, before God, 
angels and men. We are God’s executioners, and ought 
to be tender of His honour. If he had recanted, well ; 
but now, if ten thousand should come to the door and 
petition, I should die upon the place before I would remit 
the sentence you have already passed.” In response to their 
request for remission of the remainder of Nayler’s punishment, 
the deputation was told that the reprieve of a week which 
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had been already granted had only brought an increase in 
the abuse of persons coming to worship him; and as for 
themselves, they had no right to petition against the recorded 
vote of Parliament. Lord Lambert, with a weary “ Calm- 
ness better becomes this House,” was obliged to abandon his 
championship, and nothing could now interpose between 
the prisoner and his sentence. 

Nine days after his savage scourging, Nayler stood again 
in the pillory. On the Saturday after Christmas he was 
brought in a coach from Newgate to the Black Boy Inn, 
which was near the Royal Exchange, and there he waited 
for nearly an hour till on the stroke of twelve a guard armed 
with halberts came to convey him on foot to the place of — 
punishment. ‘The faithful Rich followed the procession, 
crying aloud to the spectators that the innocent was about 
to suffer. Public sympathy was undisguised, and even the 
soldiers made no effort to prevent him mounting the platform 
beside his friend, where he fixed a paper over his head with 
the allusive but ill-chosen inscription, “This is the King 
of the Jews.” Deacon adds in his hostile account that the 
three women prisoners, Martha Simmonds, Hannah Stringer, 
and Dorcas Erbury, were also present, and took their seat 
at the foot of the pillory in imitation of the women at the 
cross. “* After an hour and three-quarters,” he continues 
(and the subject is so painful that one is thankful to borrow 
another man’s description), “‘ they took him forth of the 
pillory, and having bound him fast with his back to the same, 
the executioner pulled off his Cap, and having hoodwinkt 
his Face, and taken fast hold of his Tongue, with a red hot 
Iron he bored a Hole quite thorow ; which having done, 
and pulling the Cloth off that covered his Face, he put a 
Handkerchief over his Eyes, and so putting his left Hand 
in his Poll he taking the red-hot iron Letter in his other 
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Hand, put it to his Forehead, which gave a little Flash of 
Smoak. Which being done, Rich licked the same, as did 
the Dogs the Wounds of Lazarus.” The crowd looked 
on, silent and bareheaded, while his friend’s arm, and not 
the executioner’s, led Nayler, blinded and fainting, from the 
pillory. 

Tomlinson, like Deacon, was again present at this bar- 
barous scene, and continued his account ina circular letter to 
Friends, which must have been read with horror and tears in 

“many a quiet Meeting where Nayler was known and loved. 


The red-hot iron, some say, was great, near the 
bigness of a tobacco pipe . . . his tongue was so ill 
burnt that I do not perceive that he speakes yet since 
it was done. [This letter was written on January 3rd, 
a week after the events described in it.] The Letter 
B that I myself did see to smoak standing over against 
him on the other side of the street. He did not move 
nor shrinke all the time while they did those things 
to him. They are a bundle of the most extream 
cruelties that hath been heard, and all heaped upon 
one man. I hear that James did express in wrighting 
that he knew nothing but Peace—but as to his outward 
man that is apparent to all to be tortured by them 
sufficiently.? 


The third act of this tragedy was staged at Bristol by 
the Parliament, and was designed as a parody upon Nayler’s 
entry into the city five months before. ‘Thither he was 
conveyed from his prison in London—evidently under no 
strict guard, for Rich, who went with him, refers in a subse- 
quent letter to their conversation on this sad journey. Here, 
once again, those who were appointed to carry out his 
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sentence were less cruel than his judges, and Grigge, in 
his Quakers’ Fesus, is obviously shocked at the favouritism 
shown to their prisoner by the authorities of his city. He 
was set to ride bare-backed, with his face to the horse’s tail, 
and many Quakers, he tells us, “stood weeping at the gate 
as he took horse in that shameful manner.” 

It was the custom for the bellman to walk before the 
prisoner, proclaiming his offence, but in Nayler’s case, so 
scandalous was the leniency shown by Mr. Roch, the Keeper 
of the Bristol Newgate, that the bell was only rung six times. 
He was led on horseback through the streets, and finally, 
being dismounted, he was scourged from the Market-place 
to the Taylors’ Hall. His friends were allowed to walk 
or ride beside him, while one Jones, “‘a copper smith and 
ugly Quaker,” was allowed to hold back the Beadle’s arm 
that his strokes might fall more lightly. It seems that even 
in the seventeenth century a show which could be staged 
with approval in London was found too startling for the 
provinces. ‘But what is worse and more sad,” says 
Grigge, with his childish malice, “ there was one Robert 
Rich, a monstrous Wretch, having a Mairmaid’s Head 
(such was the Length of his Hair), that did ride bare before, 
singing Holy, Holy!” Rich seems, indeed, to have passed 
the bounds of decorous sympathy, for before the journey was 
completed he had to be fetched back by the Magistrate’s 
officers, singing “‘ very loud.” 

It is remarkable that Nayler’s accomplices, whom all 
acknowledged to be more guilty than himself, should have 
escaped punishment, beyond that of a short imprisonment in 
each other’s company. ‘They had brought a considerable 
charge upon the Government finances, for, in addition to 
their travelling expenses from Bristol, the sum of £74 13s. 4d. 
was paid in the following May to the Sergeant-at-arms 
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attending the Parliament “‘ for keeping John Stranger and 
Hannah his wife, Martha Symonds and Dorcas Erbury.” ! 

A curious paragraph appears in Mercurius Politicus 
under February 22nd of this year (16 56-7), which it is hard 
to reconcile with the notorious activities of the prisoners 
both before and after : 


Westminster. ‘This day being the Lord’s day, the 
persons called Quakers who were brought from Bristol 
with James Nayler, remaining yet undischarged under 
the custody of the Sergeant at Arms, but now somewhat 
altered in their carriage, went to the Abbey morning 
and afternoon, where they gave ear civilly and atten- 
tively to the sermons of Mr. John Rowe, an eminent 
preacher ; whose spiritual doctrine so far wrought upon 
them that they intend to hear him again—which gives 
hopes that they may be rectified in their judgment. 2 


It does not appear that Dorcas Erbury’s judgment was 
so completely rectified as was supposed, for in two years 
from this date she was again in prison in Bristol, “ with 
many others . . . for preaching and declaring the truth 
to the people in the public places of resort and Concourse, 
a Duty which they esteemed themselves under an indis- 
pensable necessity of performing.” 3 

Of Martha Simmonds, who may be considered the fons et 
origo mali of this sad history, we find the final and only 
satisfactory report in a letter written to Margaret Fell on 


April 7, 1665. 
Martha Symonds died going to Maryland.4 
t Minutes of Council (Extracts from State Papers, p. 26). 


2 Mercurius Politicus, No. 350, note on p. 377. i 
3 Besse’s Sufferings, i. 365. 4 Swarthmore MSS., i. 45. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Tue hangmen and beadles of two cities having worked 
their will upon Nayler, the tortured man was taken back to 
London and lodged in Bridewell, there to remain during the 
pleasure of Parliament. The archives of that ancient prison 
supply the details of his outward history during the next two 
and a half years.* 

Under date January 28, 1656-57, we find the record of a 


Warrant received — 


from the hand of the hon.ble Sir Thomas Widdrington, 
Knt. Speaker of the Ho. of Parliament, dated 16th 
Dec. 1656, directing the Governors to receive and — 
keep James Nayler and to deny him all society. This 
Warrant was read to James Nayler who had been 
brought from Bristol he was searched to find if he had 
ink or paper about him ; he is to be put to hard labour 
in the room of the west side of the common prison to 
be lodged there ; Bedding, coverlid, two blankets and 
sheets to keep him from the cold—no fyer nor candle 
allowed. 


These regulations were drawn up in mid-winter, and were 
equivalent to a sentence of solitary confinement in the dark 
and cold for sixteen hours out of the twenty-four. But the 
Governors clearly regarded their prisoner as a dangerous 
criminal, and proceeded to lay down meticulous rules for his 
safe keeping. Both the inner and the outer doors were to 


« Printed, by permission, from a copy kindly supplied by the Rev. 
E. G. O'Donoghue, Chaplain of the Bethlem Royal Hospital. 
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be provided with new locks in addition to the old, and the 

keys given into the care of the Steward and Porter respec- 

tively. Beside these two officials, only the Arts Master, 

who taught the apprentices at Bridewell their trades, was to 

have access to the prisoner. “They were to be present at his 

meals, but not to speak to him, but if under this stern régime 

he were to fall ill, the prison doctor, who bore the appro- 

priate name of Nurse, was to attend him. The windows of 
his cell were to be newly glazed and an opening one foot 

square left near the top. They were to be covered with a 

close wire grating and boarded part way up, thus further 

reducing the allowance of light. Some relief, however, 

might be obtained by the prisoner both in respect of fire and 

food, if his work were satisfactory. “The Arts Master was 

to supply him with hemp, and examine it when he had 

picked it, paying him 8d. or gd. for every hundredweight. . 
The Governors rounded off their directions with a reiterated 

caution that “no one but the President or Tres and 4 

Governors to see him on any Pretence whatever, except the 

Steward and Porter as already ordered.” 

It is at this point that Nayler’s wife makes her second 
public appearance. She seems to have shared the fate of the 
wives of many famous men, and emerged from her solitude 
and obscurity only when her help was needed to extricate 
her husband from some extreme of misery or peril. Once 
already, in Appleby Jail, she had surprised Nayler himself by 
her loyalty and helpfulness. Now, in a far worse extremity, 
she came again to his help, travelling up from her home in 
Yorkshire in the depth of the winter to petition the Parlia- 
ment on his behalf. She was allowed to have an interview 
with him on the last day of January in the presence of 
four of the goveri.ors. Bridewell, according to Pepys, had 
formerly been “an extraordinary good house, with a good 
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approach ” close to St. Bride’s Church. What it appeared 
to a countrywoman, fresh from the wide spaces and freedom 
of the Wolds, we may gather from Mrs. Nayler’s petition. 
This document has special interest from being drawn up in 
her own words and breathing in every line her wifely indig- 
nation and solicitude : 


That notwithstanding all ye extreame sufferings of 
my Husband, when his Body stoode Neede of refreshing 
for his Recovery, yet he is cast into that called ye Hole 
in Bridewell, a cold dampish, unsavoury Place. 


The petition is a business-like document, detailing under _ 
six heads the hardships of Nayler’s confinement. His wife 
prayed that some at least of these might be alleviated, and 
that she might be allowed to come to him freely and get him 
things “‘ convenient in this his weakness, and to make his 
bed, but rather,” she adds, growing more bold, “ that you 
would be pleased wholly to release him, for his ffamilies’ 
sake who have not offended you (he having suffered all the 
parts of your sentence and lying onely a prisoner during - 
pleasure) yt his body may be refreshed by Aire, and comfort- 
able looking to, and so preserved from perishing, if it may be.” 

‘Two or three times during the days immediately preceding 
the delivery of this petition, Nayler had been visited and 
examined by the doctor and some of the Governors, and their 
reports seem to have been composed as an answer to Mrs. 
Nayler’s complaints. ‘‘It is found that he is unwilling to 
eat meat, but prefers boiled Milk and bread and water gruel 
and barley broth. Ordered that he have what diet he pleases 
commensurate with his earnings.”” The doctor discovered 
little amiss with him save a feeble pulse and a wound in his 
leg, and for this he prescribes the idyllic-sounding remedies 
of “ Sugar of Roses and Milke.” These were so efficacious — 
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that four days later his visitors found his pulse good. . . . 
and concluded that he was not sick at all but in good health, 
and desired that Parliament be acquainted therewith if 
occasion so be required. 

With these contradictory reports before them, the Council 
chose the way of mercy. On the very day that they 
received her petition they ordered “that the Governor of 
Bridewell suffer James Nayler’s wife to come to him, and 
see that he have necessaries, according to the Order of 
’ Parliament.” 

The authorities seem to have found means of evading this 
order, for it was not until March 25th, or a full month later, 
that we find the following entry in the Court Book : 


J. Nayler to be permitted to have his wife in his 
rooms with him. Dr. Nurse made a certificate that 
he may attend the Court without danger to his life 
[only great weakness surely would render this statement 
necessary] Tho weak he is fairly healthy and complains 
of a cough which he suffered from when in the Army 
and a pain in the stomach after eating pudding and that 
if he worked a bit harder he would degest his food 
better. When brought before the Court J.N. pro- 
nounced to be in fair health so was returned to his 


prison room. 


Mrs. Nayler had been waiting two months for this con- 
cession and could not be absent much longer from her home 
and family. In two or three weeks she was obliged to return 
to Wakefield. From that day her husband grew definitely 
weaker, and for a whole year to come he was referred to as a 
sick man even in the optimistic reports of Dr. Nurse. By 
the middle of May he had been removed to another part of 
the prison over the chapel, and a week later the question 

L 
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was put in Parliament that he be released for a month to 
recover his health. This proposal was negatived at the 
time by 49 votes to 38, but was to meet with better success 
before the end of the summer. 

On May 26th, Sir Gilbert Pickering, who had deprecated 
the savage tone of the debates on Nayler’s punishment, 
brought his case again before the House. 

The Protector had been informed of his state of health, 
and it was at his recommendation that Parliament was now 
asked to provide a keeper or nurse to wait upon him. Fear- 
ful, apparently, of showing too much sympathy for the 
prisoner, Sir Gilbert Pickering recalled him to the memory 
of the House under the title of “ that reckless person Nayler.” 
But he was quite unable to preserve this air of detachment. 
“ If you care not for him,” he continued hotly, “so as to let 
him have a keeper, he will die in your hands.” 

Whether Cromwell’s wish or Sir Gilbert Pickering’s 
indignation inclined the House to this unaccustomed show 
of humanity, there was no opposition to the proposal, and it 
was carried, with the suggestion “‘ That the Keeper should 
be a Quaker, that he might not infect others with the plague.” 

It was then stated that “his Highness” further desired 
a minister to be sent to Nayler, for “‘ the truth is, he is very 
weak.”’ ‘This also was agreed to, and it was ordered “‘ That 
the President and Governors of Bridewell, London, do assign 
a keeper to James Nayler, now in Bridewell, and do permit a 
minister or ministers to have recourse to J.N. to confer 
with him.” 

In the minutes of the Court held at Bridewell two days 
later we find the result of the Protector’s intervention : 


One William Rayment, of All Hallows, Bread Street, 
| London, barber chirurgeon, came and desired that one 
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William Tomlinson might be assigned a keeper to the 
said James Nayler. 


There can be little doubt that this William Tomlinson 
was the devoted friend who had followed Nayler throughout 
his punishment in London, and written the description which 
was circulated in the Quaker Society. Rayment, in pro- 
posing him as attendant to his fallen leader, was following the 
example of Miriam, the sister of Moses, when she cleverly 
introduced his own mother to be nurse to the Princess’s 
protégé. One can only guess the unutterable comfort which 
his presence would have brought to the suffering man, for 


unhappily— 


The Governor conceiving that a woman would be 
more necessary about the said J.N. in his sickness than 
a man, here did resolve to assign a woman to be his 
keeper, to provide necessaries for him befitting a sick 
man. And thereupon do assign Joane Pollard, an 
ancient widow in this Hospital, to be his keeper to 
provide necessaries for him befitting a sick man, such 
as he shall desire, and the Matron of this Hospital to 
assist her therein. Or if he shall not desire anything 
to be provided for him, yet that the said Joane Pollard 
do provide and tender to him sugar supps, water gruel, 
or other fitting necessities for a sick man (at all times, 
as well in the night as in the day, as the said J.N. 
shall desire or permit her so to do). 


Such a softening effect had the interest of “‘ his Highness ”” 
upon the hearts of the prison Governors. 

The ministers, on the other hand, do not seem to have 
been equally eager to take the opportunity offered them by 
Cromwell and the Parliament. It is not until September 
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that we hear of the visit of a “‘ High Priest,” as Nayler calls 
him, to Bridewell, which, like that of the chaplains nine 
months earlier, came to an abrupt and stormy end. 

But if after twelve months’ imprisonment his attitude was 
unchanged towards his old enemies, the “ priests,” a revolu- 
tion had taken place in his feeling towards Fox and his 
early Quaker friends and fellow-workers. During the first 
months in Bridewell the two forces which had fought for his 
soul before his fall were still struggling for the supremacy. 
Though Martha Simmonds was safely shut up in the Gate- 
house, her work was carried on by Robert Rich, who, in his 
generous zeal for Nayler’s honour, worked night and day to 
widen the breach between Fox and his friend. It was 
natural that so hot a partisan should have acknowledged no 
need for Nayler’s repentance, and the self-effacing love 
which he had shown him in his disgrace must have made it 
hard for Nayler to reject his counsel. 

Rich had recounted a dream, always looked upon by the 
early Quakers as an inspired source of information, in which 
he had seen Fox hiding himself from the hunt with the 
typical swiftness and cunning of that animal—a dream which 
it was easy to interpret in the light of the dreamer’s prejudices. 
“* How subtil hath George Fox been,”’ he exclaimed, “‘ to hide 
himself under good smooth words . . . as having love to 
all; when as in truth he can love none, but those that 
call him Master.” He brought to Nayler’s mind that 
tragic interview in Exeter Jail, of which he himself had 
given him an account as they travelled together to the scene 
of punishment in Bristol, and Fox’s unforgettable and 
humiliating gesture when all efforts had failed to bring 
Nayler to a sense of his unfaithfulness.2 


« Letters of Early Friends LPakamcets to Friends, 18. 7. 1657), p. 52. 
2 Tracts, 323, p. 42. 
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One cannot now regret the series of bitter and dangerous 
letters in which he expanded this theme, the replies which 
they called forth being so perfect an example of the generous, 
humble, and loving spirit which had reasserted itself in Nayler. 


Alass, Dear Heart [he exclaims] I know there is that 
among them which must be purged, and I have learnt 
it, yet are they the people of God and bear his testi- 
mony . . . and better it is to suffer with them for a 
little time than to be tormentors of them. 


In February Hubberthorne, who in December had reported 
the visit of the four divines to Newgate, was writing sadly to 
Margaret Fell that Nayler was “still in the separation from 
Truth and from Friends.” But this could have been 
written only from hearsay, as he tells his correspondent : 
“He .. . is kept close, they will not suffer any Friends 
to come at him, but his wife gets to him sometimes.” 

Yet happily in these very weeks Nayler was writing him- 
self to Margaret Fell, having by some means become possessed 
of paper and ink,a letter which must have eased that “ aking 
Heart.” It is dated 1656, but probably belongs to January 
or February of the following year (new style). When he 
had been lying under arrest in Bristol a letter arrived for 
him from her, whose contents we may divine with some 
degree of certainty. It fell into the hands of George Bishop, 
who wrote to Margaret Fell that he had wisely kept it back 
from Nayler, lest like the other letters found upon his person 
it should make his case blacker before his judges. One 
may guess that this letter had now been delivered, and the 
reply which he sent was an irresistible plea for forgiveness 
and restoration. 

t Swarthmore MSS., i. 237. 
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Thou hast beene [he wrote] a Mother not willing to 
cast off Compation, nor part from pittie. . . . I waite 
suffering, and am not without hope in the end to 
attaine an everlasting unity. . . . My love to G. Ff. 
who is dear to me in ye love of God which all ye subtill 
workings of ye enemy I know shall never break. 


But it was to a fellow-minister, William Dewsbury,? one 
of the most beautiful characters in Quaker history, that 
Nayler owed his complete restoration to sanity and his re- 
instatement amongst his fellow-workers. “The two men had 
much in common, for Dewsbury too was an old soldier. He 
had joined as a trumpeter in the Army of the Parliament, 
hoping to find peace for his troubled soul in giving up his 
body toa Holy War. By degrees, however, he realized that 
the battle of the Lord was an inward and not an outward 
struggle, and His Kingdom a spiritual Kingdom. ‘There- 
upon in 1645 he left the Army, where such entrances and 
exits were not uncommon upon a point of conscience, and 
returned to his trade as a clothmaker. ‘Ten years younger 
than Nayler, he was of the same age as George Fox, whom 
he first met during that memorable visit to Lieutenant 
Roper’s house, near Wakefield, which marked the beginning 
of Nayler’s convincement. In 1652 he too left his wife 
and child, “to run to and fro,” as he himself wrote, “ to 
declare to souls where their Teacher is—the Light in their 
consciences.” He seems not to have worked in Nayler’s 
actual company, but they covered the same ground—one 
planting and another watering, through all the Northern 
Counties. In 1657 he came to London, and witnessing 
something of the divisions and disorders caused by Nayler’s 


t Swarthmore MSS., iii. 83. 
4 See Beginnings of Quakerism, pp. 63-65 and 271. 
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fall, he set himself to reason with the leading actors. But 
chiefly he wrote to Nayler himself, for the rule against 
visiting him in prison had not yet been relaxed, urging him to 
give some public sign that he disapproved and judged this 
“spirit, that hath and doth seek to make disorder and strife 
amongst brethren.” Nayler’s capitulation was immediate 
and whole-hearted, and the papers—for they are many— 
which he wrote as the result of Dewsbury’s suggestion, are 
instinct with humility and penitence.t 


Dear Brethren [he writes] My heart is broken this 
day for the Offence that I have occasioned to God’s 
Truth and People, and especially to you, who in dear 
Love followed me, seeking me in Faithfulness to God. 

. and I beseech you, forgive wherein I evilly re- 
quited your Love in that Day. 


More than for anything else he longs for this companion- 
ship and counsel which he had rejected. 


Unless the Lord keep you from me, I beseech you 
let nothing else hinder your coming to me that I may 
have your Help in the Lord ; in the Mercies of Christ 
Jesus this I beg of you, as if it was your own Case, let 
me not be forgotten of you. 


Again he writes to Dewsbury : 


I would not trouble thee, nor in any way offend the 
People of the Lord . . . nothing have I in this World 
near in my Heart but his innocent People . . . and I 
cannot trouble you but I oppress my own Life. . 
Whatever the Lord in any of you, shall lay upon me, I 
am willing to suffer or do, that all Breaches may be 
removed from the just. 

t Nayler’s Works, p. xxv. et seq. 
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“To the dearly beloved People of God, gathered or scat- 


tered,” he wrote two long and most moving epistles, assuring 
them again that “there is nothing of all my hardships that 
hath lain and doth lie upon me like this, that any of the 
flock of God should be offended or suffer through me. . . 
The Lord knows,”’ he repeats, “* it was never in my heart to 
cause you to mourn, whose sufferings is my greatest sorrow 
that ever yet came upon me.” In solemn words he warns 
them against the spirit of enmity and strife—a spirit which 
may conceal itself under different names and gain an entrance 
under various pretences—‘“ the old spirit of the Ranters, 
which now in a new way makes Head against the Light of 
Christ and Life of his Cross.” . . . “The Lord God of Love 
give us all to see, that whatever our Gifts or Powers may be, 
it avails not with God, though men may esteem us never so 
high ; for only he that dwells in Love, knows God and lives 
in Him ; the Rest know not what Spirit they are of.” 

This was the revelation that had come to Nayler in prison 
—a revelation which for the rest of his short life he never 
ceased to proclaim. After this date there is but one burden 
in all his recorded utterances, and he, who for one lapse into 
spiritual pride had undergone the extreme of man’s cruelty, 
became for the brief term which was left to him the apostle 
of humility and love. 

Other letters he wrote to his own friends, for there was 
now No restriction upon his correspondence, and Farnsworth, 
writing in September to the Society at large, tells them that 
he has had several letters of late from J.N. One he had 
received that day, “‘ whereby it appears that he is in a great 
sense of his condition, and very loving, humble, tender and 
low. He also expressed that his love is great to all the 
faithful flock.” 


Shortly after this he wrote a paper to the Parliament, 


| 
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which contains so clear a confession of the fault for which 
he had been sentenced that its meaning could scarcely be 
wrested by the most ardent heresy hunter. 


Christ Jesus, the Immanuel, him alone I confess 
before men. . . . But to ascribe this Name, Power and 
Virtue to James Nayler (or to that which had a Begin- 
ning and must return to Dust) to me is great Idolatry. 


It is hard to see why Parliament did not order his release 
on receiving this paper. He was sentenced to no definite 
term of imprisonment, but during their own pleasure. The 
statutory term, moreover, for a first offence of blasphemy 
was six months, while Nayler had already served nine months 
in Bridewell. It appears, however, that they set him free for a 
few weeks to recover his health, according to the merciful 
custom then common in England ; which may, perhaps, ex- 
plain why the mortality in the noisome prisons of the period 
was not even greater than is shown instatistics. During this 
winter of 1657 he was at Great Strickland in Westmorland. 
His editor, George Whitehead, tells in his introduction how 
he walked with Nayler in the fields after they had attended 
a meeting at Strickland Head, while he heard from his own 
lips the account of his ensnarement to Martha Simmonds, 
which was afterwards printed in the same volume. By this 
time, as Whitehead relates in his serious style, “he was 
revived and restored to a measure of good understanding 
and Judgment.” Before they parted, the two friends held 
a meeting at a Quaker’s house, where Nayler exhorted those 
who were present from the text “‘ Put on charity, which is 
the bond of perfectness ”—much pressing them to love and 
unity—“ which,” as Whitehead remarks, “ was very season- 
able.” After this, according to a curious passage in one of 

t Nayler’s Works, p. xxxv. 
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his letters, ‘on a sudden he was brought back to the city, 
where he waited the will of our Father, to do or suffer.” 1 

At the time of this visit to the North, Nayler was in the — 
position of a convict, let out of prison on ticket of leave. 
He had lately endured a public punishment with every | 
addition of ignominy which could suggest itself to his judges. — 
Yet neither during this spell of liberty, nor at any other 
period of the short life remaining to him, is there an indication 
that he had sunk in the esteem of his fellows, or occupied a — 
less honourable position than that which he had held before _ 
his disgrace. It was not until another generation had arisen _ 
which neither knew Nayler, nor on their own part were 
acquainted with persecution, that his fame became dimmed 
and his career occupied the place of skeleton in the Quaker 
cupboard. Respectability is a god who demands many 
sacrifices, and Nayler was offered up upon that eighteenth- 
century altar, together with much that was most noble in 
the early Quaker tradition. His Works, which were col- 
lected and published in 1715, not without humble apologies, 
had been widely circulated and read in pamphlet form half a 
century before. 

The kindly judgment of his contemporaries may have 
been due in part to his own yet living presence, which would 
give the lie to any suspicion of guilt or baseness. It may 
have sprung from the excessive harshness of his punishment, 
which even outsiders viewed with disapproval, and might in 
the minds of his friends have wiped out the memory of an 
offence more grievous than his. But chiefly, no doubt, it 
arose from the fact that prison was at that period the Quaker’s 
most familiar lodging, and whipping and the stocks the price 
he paid for his enthusiasm. The stigma which rested on 


t Nayler’s Works, p. 734 (Epistle xiii, ‘To Some Friends in the 
Northern Parts ”’), : 
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Nayler was borne in a lesser degree by every one of his 
contemporaries. 

His interval of freedom probably took place between 
February and June 1658, between which dates there are no 
entries referring to him in the prison registers. On Novem- 
ber 2oth old Mrs. Pollard was still in attendance, and was 
allotted 20s. for looking after him. In February Hubber- 
thorne writes to Margaret Fell that he has visited Nayler 
three times in Bridewell, finding him increasingly ‘‘ loving ” 
and grateful for the kindness of his old friends. It was in 
the winter that Whitehead met him in Westmorland, so we 
may judge that his temporary release took place shortly after 
Hubberthorne’s visit. What the weeks of freedom in the 
country amongst his loyal friends had meant to the prisoner 
may be gathered from the next entry in the Bridewell register 
for June 25th. 


James Nayler being in good health to be put to labour, 
to be allowed what he can earn, or what his friends 
send him—but there is to be a strict watch kept that he 
have conference with none other than Widow Pollard 
to do necessities in his room. 


Discipline on this point seems, indeed, to have become very 
lax, and the Widow Pollard, whose heart had evidently been 
won by her charge, earned more than one reprimand from 
the authorities for her good nature in admitting his visitors. 
On the 15th of the same month of June, Parker could report 
to Margaret Fell that he had been three times with Nayler 
in the prison, and found him eager to do all in his power to 
repair the mischief caused by his errors. He had proposed 
to write a public recantation, “‘ which,” says Parker, “I did 
not judge serviceable.” Above all else he was longing for 
Fox’s forgiveness, “and hath written a few words,” so the 
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letter goes on, “‘ with much subjection, desiring to be recon- 
ciled, and I know that George is dearer to him than ever, as 
by his words I have heard.” It is evident that Fox’s con- 
tinued refusal to forgive his repentant disciple was causing 
anxiety to the loyal friends of himself and Nayler, and the 
letter ends with a touching appeal to Margaret Fell to inter- 
cede with him, “as thou hast been tender and of large 
compassion unto the sufferer.” 1 

Meanwhile the life of the Protector was drawing to a 
close. He had never, it seems, been quite at ease in the © 
matter of Nayler’s trial, and reproached himself, perhaps, for 
the policy which had forbidden him to interfere until sentence. 
had been passed. In August, feeling it may be some pre- 
monition of that ‘“‘ waft of death ” which a month later was 
to go out against him, and hearing again that Nayler was 
very ill, he took pains to inquire the second time into his 
situation. Instead of appealing once more to the mercies 
of Parliament, he sent his own secretary, Malyn, to visit 
the prisoner in Bridewell. 

Always sensitive to his environment, Nayler detected a 
lack of sympathy in his questioner, and refused to satisfy his 
inquiries. He declined the kindly-meant offer of a doctor, 
saying God was his physician, he needed no other. Fate, 
it seems, had willed that no common ground should ever be 
discovered for the standpoint of Quaker and Independent. 
The penitent who had newly written, “‘ My heart is broken 
this day for the offence I have occasioned to God’s truth and 
people,” who thought no price too heavy to pay for repairing 
the hurt he had done to his fellows, revealed himself to 
Cromwell’s Secretary as “‘a man under a resolved stubborn- 
ness through height of pride.” 

Cromwell had probably hoped to be furnished with an 

t Printed in Letters of Early Friends, p. 57. 
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_ excuse for releasing the prisoner, but after receiving Malyn’s 
report he took no further steps in the matter. An attempt 
was made in the same month of August, bya certain Justice 
Moore, to obtain Nayler’s delivery by the Commissioners of 
Bridewell, but this also proved abortive. The Protector 
died on September 3rd, leaving him still in jail. 

By the following April, it seems that his confinement, far 
from being relaxed, was growing only the more rigorous. 
The Steward of the Hospital was reproved for not controlling 
the Widow Pollard, and the keys of Nayler’s cell were to be 
removed from her keeping. Henceforth “his friends may 
bring any necessities to the door of his room, but not speak.” 
A suitable workroom is to be prepared for him by the brick- 
layer and carpenter in the turret over his lodging, “‘ where 
he may have good air,” an extraordinary proviso in a seven- 
teenth-century prison. Here he is to be kept at work and © 
labour, and have such diet allowed him “as he shall desire, 
so much as he shall daily earn by his labour.” 

Two months later a report of what had been done was 
rendered to the Governors, and the last entry in the Court 
Book holds out no hope of his release. “‘ It is not considered 
safe that he should be set at liberty till he be discharged by 
Parliament according to the exigencies of the Warrant 
whereby he was committed.” 

Richard Cromwell had not concealed his conviction of 
Nayler’s guilt, and was too weak a man to bemerciful. It 
was not until the autumn of 1659, when he had been deposed 
by the Army, that the Long Parliament, restored to power, 
released Nayler from prison, together with all other Friends 
who were then in captivity. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Tue good news of Nayler’s release reached Margaret Fell — 
in the first days of September, through a letter from her 
daughter, “‘ Little Margaret,” who was visiting at Wapping.* 
It is pleasant to learn that the warrant which set him at 
liberty was committed to Francis Howgill—his fellow- 
prisoner in Appleby Jail, his fellow-worker in London, — 
and his steadfast friend in the face of disgrace and disloyalty. 
It was another old and tried friend who welcomed him into 
her house—Rebecca Travers, his convert of early London 
days—the “ merchant’s wife” who had washed his stripes, 
and roused the anger of Parliament by her plain-spoken 
advocacy. At her home in Watling Street Nayler found 
another acquaintance—speedily to become a friend—George 
Whitehead, the young Quaker whom he had met at Strick- 
land Head during his interval of liberty nearly two years 
before.. From these, and from all the other prominent 
Quakers then present in London, Nayler’s welcome was 
warm and whole-hearted. Only from George Fox there 
came no sign of forgiveness or congratulation. 

For ten weeks of this summer and autumn Fox was lying 
ill at Reading, in the grip of a mysterious sickness caused by 
mental suffering. ‘Though he took little or no interest in 
politics, he had shared the hopes of every Nonconformist in 
the coming of the Puritan Government. ‘The deposition 
of the Church of England and the abolition of the monarchy 
seemed to promise an era of liberty and equality of worship. 
But Cromwell’s Government had proved itself little by little 
to be as intolerant as its predecessor, and the internecine 

t Spence MSS., iii. 59. 
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strife which raged amongst the sects had only doubled its 
fury since the common enemy had been removed from the 
field. At the date of Cromwell’s death, 115 Quakers were 
in prison for their opinions, and nine had died in jail.t 

Added to, and no doubt caused by, this disappointment was 
an overwhelming foreknowledge of disaster in store for the 
Government and people of England—the punishment due to 
_ the persecutors of God’s people, of which, during these last 
months, Fox and his followers had not ceased to warn them, 
by letters, signs, and messengers. Such was his condition 
when Nayler, immediately after his release from Bridewell, 
rode out to Reading to see him, and found the door shut 
in his face. 

_ Though it was clear that Fox had never forgiven him for 
his personal disloyalty, and the injury which his followers 
had worked in the Quaker ranks, it may not be altogether 
fanciful to attribute this extreme instance of his resentment 
to an interview he had just granted to an enemy of Nayler’s. 
He tells in his Fournal of the visit of two London women to 
him in Reading when he “ was weeke and in great suferings,” 
a visit which ended in “ railing” on the part of one of the 
women, and the abandonment by both of their Quaker 
profession. One of these visitors was the wife of Henry 
Clarke, of Bankside, Southwark, a well-known pamphleteer 
amongst the Friends, and the author of a “ paper ” attacking 
Nayler with such fierce animosity that the mere sight of 
the printed page had pierced Sarah Blackbury’s heart, “as 
with the point of some sharp instrument.” She had gone 
home to compose a counterblast, with the envoz, “ to go forth 
in city and cuntrey, where ever yt paper of Henry Clarke 
shall be heard of.” ‘This paper had lent a deeper shade of 
gloom to the darkest hour of Nayler’s imprisonment, and in 

t Beginnings of Quakerism, p. 453- 
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his heart-broken address from Bridewell he beseeches his 
dear brethren to ‘‘ speak to Henry Clarke, or whoever else 
I have most offended.” Fox gives no hint of the topics 
discussed at his interview with Mrs. Clarke, but they can — 
hardly have avoided the nine days’ wonder of Nayler’s release, 
and one would be glad to lay something of the blame of a sick — 
man’s want of magnanimity upon the poisonous influence of 
such a visitor.! 
But however one may seek for excuses in the great provo- 
cation given to Fox, and in his own disordered spirit, it is | 
hard to forgive the unrelenting harshness he showed to 
Nayler in this crisis of his fortunes. Three years had passed 
since their last meeting, during which Nayler had suffered in 
his body out of all proportion with his offences ; while by his 
confession to Parliament and his penitent letters to the 
Quaker Church he had done all in his power to atone for 
his fault. “Now that he was free to take up his broken life 
and move once more amongst his fellows, it was necessary 
for him above all things to be assured of Fox’s forgiveness. 
The continued refusal of his hand of fellowship placed him 
in the anomalous position of a “disowned” Friend, and 
discounted the welcome given him by his brother ministers 
Yet this rebuff, which might well have flung him back 
into the gulf of despair and humiliation, only served to bring © 
out most clearly the sweetness of his nature and the Christlike 


love, which beareth all things, hopeth all things, and thinketh 
no evil. 


I suppose thou may have heard [he wrote to Margaret 
Fell] of my going to see our beloved G.F. at Reading, 
which in tenderness of love I did as I got out of prison, 
hearing he was not well. But I was not permitted to 


t Fox’s Fournal, i. 343. 
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come where he was, which my adversary rejoiced at, 
that thereby he might add sorrow to affliction. But 
my spirit was quieted, in that simplicity in which I 
went, in that to return; and he gave me his peace 
therein as though I had had my desire. . . . Still, his 
presence is with me in what he moves me to, which is my 
comfort and refreshment—and so his will is my peace. 


As Nayler supposed, Margaret Fell had already heard of 
- his abortive visit, from her daughter. In the same letter she 
learnt that he had attended a meeting of Friends in London 
on the following day, which was Sunday, but did not speak. 
This silence, however, was soon broken, even in the face of 
Fox’s discouragement. By the end of October, about a 
month from the time of his release from Bridewell, he was 
addressing great meetings in London, and strangers who 
flocked to hear him went away convinced of the truth of his 
message. While still under the cloud of Fox’s censure, he 
seems to have recovered his position as the Friends’ spokes- 
man, and through the autumn and winter his pen was busy 
on public matters. Of the letters which he then wrote 
perhaps the most important is dated in the month of his 
release, and is an answer to two manifestos sent from New 
England by the Governors Bellingham and Endicott in 
defence of their persecution of the Quakers.2 On June 3rd 
he was writing to King Charles, whose coronation had taken 
place with great pomp the week before : 


O King [he besought him] Spend not thy time in 
fleshly pleasures, neither strive after that Glory which 
will fade away ; but apply thy Heart to God and wait 
to feel his Spirit in thee, giving thee Light and Under- 


t Letters of Early Friends, p. 58. 2 Nayler’s Works, p. 737. 
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standing to guide thy Ways before him, for only 
blessed is he who rules by his Power.? 


This letter was perhaps the first of that long series of 
exhortations and remonstrances sent to the Merry Monarch 
by his Quaker subjects. If they had no effect upon his 
conduct, they did at least incline him to the salutary convic- 
tion which he expressed to his brother, who was urging the 
punishment of the writers : 


It were better for us to amend our lives ! 2 


It is from Thomas Ellwood, Milton’s Quaker friend and _ 
amanuensis, that we get the clearest picture of Nayler in 
these closing days. In December 1659 he was a lad of 
twenty, living at home with his father at Crowell, in Oxford- 
shire, and so far attracted to Quakerism only by his admira- 
tion for the fair Guli Springett, afterwards the wife of William 
Penn. Her stepfather and her mother, the well-known 
Peningtons, were old friends of Ellwood’s family, and it was 
in their company that his father, his sister, and himself 
attended a memorable Quaker meeting not far from their 
home at Chalfont. It was held at a farmhouse called 
The Grove, close to that quiet haven of Jordans, which has 
become in our own day the Mecca for all Quaker pilgrims. 

Hither came James Nayler, with his old friend and 
fellow-worker, Edward Burrough, who was the only speaker 
at the meeting. But in the evening, after supper, the tongues 
of both preachers and audience were unloosed, and Ellwood’s 
father launched into a defence of his pet doctrine of pre- 
destination, in which, as his son confesses, he soon found 
himself out of his depth. ‘Then follow two of the brief 
sketches which form the delight of Ellwood’s autobiography, 


t Nayler’s Works, p. 596. 2 Sewel, i. p. 524. 
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and make it worthy to rank with Pepys’s Diary as a portrait 
gallery of the seventeenth century. 


As for Edward Burrough, he was a brisk young man 
of a ready tongue (and might have been, for aught I 
then knew, a Scholar), which made me the less to admire 
his Way of Reasoning. But what drop’d from James 
Nayler had the greater Force upon me, because he 
look’d but like a plain, simple Country-man, having 
the appearance of a Husbandman or Shepherd. 


Burrough took only a small part in the succeeding argu- 
ment, the father Ellwood being already sufficiently involved 
in difficulties of his own raising. But Nayler took up the © 
theme, handling it so clearly and with such irresistible power 
of reasoning that his antagonist was glad to retire from the 
contest. 

During these winter days, all England was looking 
anxiously to General Monk, who held the fate of the 
country in the balance. On February 6, 1660, as Pepys 
describes, he entered the capital with his army, and was 
warmly welcomed by Parliament, though the Common 
Council and the city apprentices hesitated to range themselves 
behind his banner. Fox came up from Reading in time to 
see the destruction of the city gates and portcullises by the 
troops—a piece of frightfulness, as Pepys tells us, which had 
been recommended to Monk by the Parliament as the 
readiest means of bringing the City Council to reason. 
Fox, in his mystical way, saw in this act of vandalism a 
prophecy of the ruin which he had lately foretold would 
come upon the city—a prophecy which he saw fulfilled 
six years later in the Great Fire. On February 7th the 
Quakers were already suffering a foretaste of their treatment 

i History of the Life of Thomas Elknood, 1906, pps 18 and 19. 
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under a Royalist Government, and Pepys at Whitehall 
witnessed their rough handling by Monk’s soldiers, who, he 
mildly remarks, “ were to blame.” 1 

It was in the midst of this public uncertainty and disturb- 
ance that the Quaker Church, torn asunder by the divisions 
between its leaders, was at last to find peace and unity. 
William Dewsbury had never lost sight of his aim, and learn- 
ing of Fox’s presence in London, he travelled up from York- 
shire, determined to bring about his reconciliation with 
Nayler. He found Burrough and Howsgill again at work on 
the scene of their early labours, and here also was Nayler at 
the post he had so tragically quitted nearly four years before. 
How Fox, going in and out among the London Friends, could 
contrive even for a day to ignore the existence of their chief 
minister, is a mystery. In any case, it was high time that 
an end’should be put to a grievous and well-nigh impossible 
situation. 

The reconciliation of the two leaders, so long deferred, 
seems to have taken place at a public meeting, at which, 
says Dewsbury, writing under strong emotion : 


Mighty was the Lord’s Majesty amongst his people in 

the day he healed up the breach which had been so 

long to the sadness of the hearts of many. The Lord 

clothed my dear brethren G.F., E.B., F.H., with a 

precious wisdom. A healing spirit did abound within 

them with the rest of the Lord’s people there that day 
. and dear J.N. the Lord was with him. 


It is a curious fact that Fox, who had recorded in such 
detail the interview which led to their estrangement, should 

« Pepys’s Diary, p. 9. 

2 Swarthmore MSS., iv. 134, quoted in the Beginnings of Quakerism, 
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have omitted all mention of their reconciliation. But 
Nayler’s song of joy is like a spring of clear water in the 
somewhat arid plain of his controversial writings—sweeping 
before it all the archaisms of his theology and the involved 
mannerisms of his more deliberate style. 


It is in my heart to praise thee O God ; let me never 
forget thee, what thou has been to me in the night, by 
thy Presence in the Day of Tryal, when I was beset in 
Darkness, when I was cast out as a wandering Bird, 
when I was assaulted with strong Temptations, then 
thy Presence in secret did preserve me. . . . Then 
didst thou lift me out of the Pit, and set me forth in the 
Sight of mine Enemies ; thou proclaimed’st Liberty 
to the Captive, and called’st mine Acquaintance near me, 
they to whom I had been a Wonder, looked upon me, 
and in thy Love I obtained Favour in those who had 
forsook me, then did gladness swallow up sorrow and I 
forsook all my troubles ; and I said, How good is it 
that Man be proved in the Night, that he may know 
his Folly, that every Mouth may become silent in thy 
Hand, until thou makest Man known to himself, and 
hast slain the Boaster and showed him the Vanity that 
vexeth thy Spirit.2 


This, says the old historian Sewel, plainly appears to be a 
poetical piece. Soon afterwards Nayler, who had already 
written a penitent letter to the Magistrates who had tried 
him, travelled to Bristol, where, like Dr. Johnson at Uttoxeter 
one hundred years later, he made public confession on the 
spot where his offence had been committed. When he had 
spoken there was scarcely a dry eye in the meeting, and 


t Nayler’s Works, p. xlix. 
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those who had retained the clearest memory of his errors 
were melted into forgiveness.t 

It is small wonder that all Nayler’s popularity should have 
returned, with the love which he valued more than applause 
and had always known how to inspire in his hearers. But 
now, as Sewel says, “‘ he was very jealous of himself,” and 
no success could woo him from his attitude of submission to 
his beloved leader. 

A letter from the devoted Hubberthorne gives a last picture 
of Nayler’s work in London. It is dated July 24, 1660, and 
was written in reply to a suggestion from Fox that Nayler | 
should leave the capital, and travel once more into “‘ Bishop- 
ricke”’—that county of Durham which had seen his 
first service. Nayler places himself at Fox’s command, 
asking that his request should be confirmed by the first post 
if Fox still judged it advisable. Yet to him and to Hubber- 
thorne it seems that his presence is more urgently needed in 
London. ‘The Meeting House in the Strand (known as 
Woodcock’s) is crowded out by those who wish.to hear him, 
and an overflow meeting has had to be formed. “ Many 
that is great in the outward,” says Hubberthorne in his 
quaint Quaker phraseology, “have a desire to hear him 
and resorts thither.” 2 

After this brief glimpse the curtain falls upon Nayler’s 
life as a preacher. Whether Fox consented to leave him in 
the capital, “‘ where there was great service for him,” or 
whether his last journey northwards was undertaken in 
obedience to Fox’s summons, can never now be known. 
Fox’s wish coincided with Nayler’s desire to see his wife and 
children, and it was probably in the hope of satisfying both 
that he started out on foot from London in the early days 
of October. The summer of 1660, according to Pepys 

t Sewel, vol. i. p. 244. 2 Swarthmore MSS., iv. 19. 
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had been a singularly unhealthy time both in city and 
country. It may be that the prevalent low fever found an 
easy prey in Nayler, whose body had already been tried 
beyond endurance, and the end came very swiftly. 

John Whiting, the contemporary Somerset Friend to 
whom we are already indebted for the account of Nayler’s 
meeting with Rebecca Travers, has left a record of his last 
days so perfect in its simplicity and reticence that one cannot 
do better than follow the example of Sewel in his History and 
- here transcribe it in full. 


He was seen by a Friend of Hertford, sitting by the 
wayside in a very awful weighty frame of mind; who 
invited him to his house, but he refused, signifying his 
mind to pass forward, and so went on foot as far as 
Huntingdonshire. And was observed by a Friend as 
he passed through the town, in such an awful frame, as 
if he had been redeemed from the earth, and a stranger 
on it, seeking a better country and inheritance. But 
going some miles beyond Huntingdon, he was taken 
ill, being as it is said, robbed by the way, and left bound ; 
whether he received any personal injury is not certainly 
known. But being found in a field by a countryman 
toward evening, was had, or went, to a Friend’s house 
at Holm, not far from King’s Rippon, where Thomas 
Parnel, a doctor of physick dwelt, who came to visit 
him ; and being asked, if any friends at London should 
be sent for to come and see him said, Nay—expressing 
his care and love to them. Being shifted, he said : 
“* You have refreshed my body, the Lord refresh your 
souls ;”’ and not long after departed this life, in 
peace with the Lord. 


He was buried in the village of King’s Repton, which 
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had marked the end of his wanderings, and his body rests in 
the little graveyard which belonged to Thomas Parnell, his 
last friend and physician. Here he was laid on October 21, 
1660, the anniversary almost to the day of his tragic entry 
into Bristol four years before. There is no stone to mark 
his resting-place, for the graveyard, though still in the 
possession of Friends, is now cultivated as a garden, and since 
the beginning of last century all trace of mortality and 
sadness has been done away. No fitter resting-place could 
be found, and no happier omen for the memory of him who 
sleeps there; for to him, even while he lived, were given 
beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, and the garment ~ 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness. 
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JAMES NAYLER AND SABATAI SEVI 


From an engraving in Anabaptisticum et Enthusiasticum, 1702, and print 
in the possession of Howard Hodgkin, Esq. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


Nayter’s trial before the English Parliament gave a 
prominence to Quakerism which all the preaching of all its 
ministers could never have won for it. Unfortunately the 
reports were spread in a garbled form, and if interest was 
aroused it was interest mingled with reprobation. While 
Nayler was still alive to answer it, a flood of defamatory 
literature was let loose against him and his profession. Chief 
of these was a recantation, purporting to be written by him, 
which was published while he was in prison, and called forth 
an indignant reply from his own pen. 

That interesting and mysterious writer known as “ The 
Turkish Spy” referred to Nayler in his letter of February 
15, 1660, in terms which embodied the popular view, “a 
ringleader of this people, who professes himself to be the 
Messias.””" 2 Two German prints of the period represent him 
as the King of the Quakers, with orb, sceptre, and crown, 
and under the head of “ The great Arch Deceivers,” depict 
him in company with Sabatai Sevi, a fanatic, who in 1666 
was hailed as the Messiah by almost the entire Jewish world. 
The inscription under their imaginary portraits may be 
roughly translated : 


Here stands James Nayler as he should be dressed, 
The Quakers’ chosen monarch in the west: 

And here is Sabatai, who in the east 

The Jews’ Messiah reigns, their King and Priest.3 


t Nayler’s Works, p. 36. 
1 FYournal of the Friends Historical Society, viii. 25. 
3 Prints in the possession of Howard Hodgkin, Esq. 
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Indeed, wherever on the Continent Quakerism had 
begun to penetrate, the story of Nayler’s fall was eagerly 
seized as a weapon with which to assault it. Caton, the 
missionary to Holland, wrote to Margaret Fell in 1661 of a 
“oreat book” of nineteen sheets, which had newly been 
published “against the Truth,” and consisted for the most 
part of a relation of Nayler’s trial, and a transcription of all 
the letters found upon his person. 

The point of view of the educated outsider was expressed 
by Dr. Henry More in a letter to Viscountess Conway, 
coloured, perhaps, in his case by the suspicion that his noble 
correspondent was herself toying with the notion of becoming 
a Quaker. After characterizing the Friends as “ undoubt- 
edly the most melancholy Sect that ever was in the World,” 
he goes on to brand James Nayler, for his greater ease 
omitting to bring proof of his assertions, as “a proud, lustful, 
imposturous Villain and an insolent Rebel against His Person, 
against whom whosoever doth kick shall cast himself into 
Shame and Reproach enough at last.” 2 

As a final and clinching proof of Nayler’s notoriety, we 
find him mentioned in a contemporary novel—an obscure 
romance published by one Nathaniel Ingelo in 1660 under 
the title of Bentivolio and Urania—where he appears with 
the portmanteau pseudonym of “ Jamnail.” 3 

Perhaps this universal interest in Quakerism, whatever its 
originating motive, was productive of more good than harm 
during Nayler’s lifetime and the lifetime of his contem- 
poraries, who could be relied upon to clear his character and 
put before the world the charitable and only just reading of 
his actions. But though he died in early middle life, those 


t Swarthmore MSS., iv. 370. 
2 Fournal of the Friends Historical Society, vii. 15. 
3 British Museum Library, under “‘ Ingelo.” 
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friends of his own age who were best qualified to defend his 
memory survived him but by a few years. The accession 
of Charles II, in defiance of Fox’s prophecies, gave the signal 
for an orgy of persecution which lasted with little intermission 
during the whole of his reign. ‘The Quakers showed them- 
selves the most uncompromising of all the sects, and upon 
them the storm broke with peculiar violence. When 
James II succeeded his brother, there were 1,383 Friends in 
prison, of whom about 200 were women.t Though the 
‘records are imperfect, it has been estimated that at least 
450 Quakers had died in jail since the Restoration, for so 
terrible were the conditions of imprisonment that to any 
but the most robust a long commitment was equivalent to a 
sentence of death. 

Hubberthorne, Nayler’s faithful friend in adversity, was 
the first to follow him. “ He laid down the body,” says the 
Friends’ Burial Register, “ in the time of his imprisonment in 
Newgate and by the Coroner’s inquest was found to die 
naturally.” Sarah Blackbury, who had been Nayler’s 
loyal disciple and apologist, became Hubberthorne’s nurse 
in the prison. She received his last words, and in her arms 
he died, being only thirty-four years of age.” 

Edward Burrough, the youngest of Nayler’s fellow- 
workers, was the next victim. He died in 1662, after 
eight months’ imprisonment, in the Old Bailey, leaving 
behind him in the Quaker community widespread consterna- 
tion and a sense of irreparable bereavement.3 His friend 
and comrade, Francis Howgill, died six years later in 
Appleby Jail, where he had shared Nayler’s first imprison- 
ment.4 Farnsworth, who had been convinced together 


t Second Period of Quakerism, p. 109. 

2 Fox’s Fournal, note on i. 410. Also see Quaker Women, pp. 277 
and 278. 

3 Ibid., p. 405. 4 Ibid., p. 404. 
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with Nayler, and ever since had followed his fortunes with 
the interest and affection of a father, died in London in the 
year of the Great Fire. Dewsbury alone, whose persevering 
love had brought about the reconciliation between Fox and 
Nayler, lived to a great age, and died in London in 1688, 
after nearly half a lifetime spent in jail.t 

On the other hand, Anthony Pearson, the young judge 
whose conversion on the Bench is one of the most dramatic 
incidents in Nayler’s early ministry, had since the Restoration 
ceased to be numbered amongst the Quakers. For many 
years he had done fine service for Friends, pleading for them 
with the Government and making his home at Rampshaw 
Hall a second Swarthmoor of refuge and hospitality. His 
continued interest in politics, however, acted as a widening 
wedge between him and the Quakers, and his attendance at 
Nayler’s trial before the Committee seems to have been his 
last act of comradeship. In 1660 he made his peace with 
the Royalist authorities by abjuring, so one regrets to learn, 
“* the chimerical notions of those giddy times.” 2, He became 
Under Sheriff of Durham, and died in the odour of ecclesias- 
tical sanctity about 1665, five years after Nayler. 

There remained Robert Rich, that energetic friend and 
champion. But his, unfortunately, was a championship 
likely to injure rather than help the reputation which he 
defended. In 1659, the year of Nayler’s release from 
Bridewell, he went to the Barbados, where was a branch of 
his business, and remained there for twenty years. Here he 
frequented the Friends’ meetings, of which there were five 
on the island, visiting and lavishly contributing to the support 
of those in prison. But his relations with the Friends at 
home were anything but cordial. Unlike Nayler himself, 


t Fox’s Fournal, i. 399. 
> Beginnings of Quakerism, p. 114. 
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he never forgave Fox for what he regarded as his persecution 
of an innocent man. “ For more than ten years,” he wrote 
in 1669, in his quaint style, “I have been that poor Ass, 
speaking as with Man’s Voice, reproving and withstanding 
this wrathful, bitter, persecuting Spirit.” The London 
Friends met these repeated attacks by disowning Rich, and 
when, after the Fire of London, he offered them, as one of 
the “Seven Churches of Christendom,” a donation of £30 
for the relief of their poor, they refused to accept it.1 

The last glimpse of this eccentric and tender-hearted man 
is given by George Whitehead in his Preface to Nayler’s 
Works, and is happily free from sadness and, misunderstand- 
ing. In 1679, the year of his death, he returned to London, 
and become once more a familiar and much-observed figure 
in the meetings of Friends. ‘The love of his manhood to his 
despised and broken leader had not died down in his old 
heart. In those rooms, the scene of Nayler’s early triumphs, 
he delighted to debate once again that fatal riddle, the cause 
of so much misery—the distinction between the soul of man 
and the Spirit of God which dwells within it—a distinction 
which Rich denied, but no longer with truculency. A 
magnificent and venerable figure, his greatest pride was to 
introduce himself to some new group of Friends with the 
words, “I am one of the dogs that licked Lazarus his 
sores.” 

But this was twenty years after the death of Nayler, when 
his very name seemed to have gone down in a sea of infamy. 
His offence and punishment had been of so spectacular a 
nature that they threatened to survive in men’s memories 
long after all recollection had vanished of his repentance 
and recovery. Moreover, the whole episode of his breach 


t Tracts, 33. ‘‘ Letter sent by Robert Rych in the Barbadoes to 
William Bayley and Mary Fisher called his wife,” etc. 
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with Fox had brought an atmosphere into the Quaker 
Society which it was not easy to disperse. A Church founded 
on democratic principles, which acknowledged no superior 
in the ranks of its ministers, was hard put to it to reconcile 
Fox’s stiff and autocratic attitude with his professed ideals. 
Many of Nayler’s followers never returned to their allegiance, 
but remained a source of weakness and dispeace in numerous 
districts of England and Wales. ‘The precedent of rebellion 
was a tempting one, and heresy and schism became a common- 
place in the Quaker ranks, not only during Fox’s lifetime but 
through part of the following century. The first serious 
breach was made by John Perrot,a returned missionary, whose 
sufferings at the hands of the Inquisition in Rome had turned 
a brain already weakened by hysterical mysticism. At the 
time of Nayler’s release from Bridewell he was convulsing 
the Quaker Society with his campaign against “* Hat-honour,” 
which he argued should be refused to the Deity, no less than 
to earthly dignitaries. It was a mad effort for the glorifica- 
tion of the Divine in man—surely the most perverse offshoot 
of the doctrine of the Inner Light that the world has ever 
seen. Yet backed by the sympathy and respect aroused by 
Perrot’s sufferings for Truth, the heresy made great headway, 
the more that Fox, now imprisoned in Scarborough Castle, 
was unable to oppose to it the greater weight of his influence 
and common sense. ‘The step which he took on his release 
to enforce discipline by the establishment of Monthly 
Meetings, while it was devised to heal one schism, gave rise 
to another yet more dangerous and widespreading—the 
notorious ‘“ Wilkinson Story Separation.” In the eyes of 
these two influential Quakers this new departure in Church 
Government was a betrayal of the doctrine of the Inner 


* See Account of “ Perrot Division” in Second Period of Quakerism, 
pp: 228-250. 
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Light. Fox, in their opinion, had delegated to the “ Meet- 
ing ” the task of spiritual direction, which was the prerogative 
of each several member, who must henceforth bow to a 
corporate ruling rather than follow the leading of his indi- 
vidual conscience. This controversy lasted over many years, 
both parties to it being unwilling to submit to a compromise, 
and its consequences were lamentable both within the Church 
and outside. Quakerism stood revealed as a unity rent by 
disunion. ‘The validity of its cardinal doctrine was called 
in question ; for while two opposing sides laid claim to the 
guidance of the Spirit, it was patent that one at least was 
deceived and deceiving others. Even when the storm had 
subsided it left its traces in a new diffidence in trusting to 
untested inspiration, or striking out into fresh paths, and on 
the part of outsiders in a sceptical atmosphere which made 
doubly difficult the work of their evangelization.t 

In America, in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, the great “ Hicksite Separation” carried on the 
tradition so unhappily established in England, and provided, 
according to its latest chronicler, a tragedy of Quaker history. 
For this succession of disasters Fox was equally responsible 
with Nayler. It was inevitable that so great a leader should 
stand upon his leadership and refuse to share either its honour 
or its burden. But this natural and, it may be, wisely con- 
sidered attitude cannot palliate his refusal to restore the rebel 
to an honourable, if subordinate, position, after he had given 
every proof of submission and penitence. ‘The episode, 
excuse it as we may, is a blot upon Fox’s well-nigh stainless 
record, for which he paid dearly in the years of strife which 
followed. 

Yet we cannot, for Nayler’s own sake, regret the sore trial 
to which Fox subjected him. From no other man would 

t See Second Period of Quakerism, chap. xi. 
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the blow have fallen so heavily, and no separation could have 
hurt him so keenly as that which divided him from his 
spiritual guide and father. But the beauty of his character 
shone out most clearly in this hour of darkness, and the love 
which he learnt “in the deeps and alone” burnt the more 
warmly. One seems to see him in those last months of his — 
life : a man prematurely aged, disfigured by the hangman’s 
branding and broken by stripes ; a minister disowned by his 
leader and debarred from his fellowship, yet going in and 
out of the Quaker meetings like another beloved apostle 
with the message upon his lips: ‘“‘ Little children, love one 
another.” In his last words, which have come down to us_ . 
preserved by the friends who stood round his bed as he lay 
dying, is found the sum of all he worked for—purged now 
of the dross of controversy, and free from all earthly jealousy 
and ambition. 

There is a Spirit which I feel that delights to do no 
evil, nor to revenge any wrong, but delights to endure 
all things, in hope to enjoy its own in the end: Its 
Hope is to outlive all Wrath and Contention, and to 
weary out all Exaltation and Cruelty or whatever is of 
a Nature contrary to it self It sees to the End of all 
Temptations : As it bears no Evil in it self so it conceives 
none in Thoughts to any other: If it be betrayed it 
bears it; for its Ground and Spring is the Mercies and 
Forgiveness of God. Its Crown is Meekness, its Life 
is Everlasting Life unfeigned, and takes its Kingdom 
with Intreaty and not with Contention, and keeps it 
by Lowliness of Mind. In God alone it can rejoyce — 
though none else regard it, or can own its Life. It’s 
conceived in Sorrow, and brought forth without any 
to pity it : nor doth it murmur at Grief and Oppression. 
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It never rejoyceth, but through Sufferings ; for with 
the World’s Joy it is murthered. I found it alone 
being forsaken ; I have F ellowship therein, with them 
who lived in Dens, and desolate Places in the Earth, 
who through Death obtained this Resurrection and 
Eternal Holy Life. 


t Nayler’s Works, p. 696. 


APPENDIX ONE 


“THE FORERUNNERS OF THE 
NEWER SOCIALISM ” 


Tuoucu no body of men could have been more free from political 
prejudice, nor more indifferent to the rise and fall of governments, 
treason was one of the commonest accusations levelled against 
Quakerism in its infancy. While the orthodox world looked with 
suspicion upon their silent meetings, and regarded their opposition 
to the Established Church as an attempt to overthrow the Govern- 
ment, it failed to realize that their one preoccupation, as it had 
been that of the Men of the Mayflower before them, was to worship 
God in their own fashion. Whatever Government seemed likely 
to grant them, this boon was hailed by them with entire political 
impartiality. ‘The majority of their leaders had fought under 
Cromwell in the cause of religious liberty, and when they met with 
repression and bigotry under his Protectorate their indignation 
was not greater than their surprise. As ‘‘ Oliver began to harden,” 
and persecution pursued its course unchecked by his disapproval, 
Fox turned his eyes with longing to the revolution which was 
looming in the future, and the rank and file of his followers began 
to hail the name of Charles as that of the coming deliverer from 
Puritan oppression. It is typical of Quaker thought in this tran- 
sition period that a woman Friend should have sought Fox’s 
permission to journey into France and there prophesy to his face 
the King’s return.! 

In spite of such indications of loyalty, Charles was no sooner 
seated upon the throne than his Quaker subjects were accused of 
complicity in the Fifth Monarchy plot, and many thousands, 
including Fox himself, were put under arrest. It was then that 
Fox published his famous anti-militarist proclamation ‘ Against 
all Plotters and Fighters,” which, for the time being, cleared 
both him and his followers. 


t Fox's Journal, i. 342, 459. 
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Nevertheless it is evident that the democratic leaven, which for 
ten years had transformed the Kingdom of England into a Common- 
wealth, was active within the Quaker body. Their refusal of 
courteous salutations and their use of “Thee” and “‘ Thou ” may be 
regarded as unconscious symptoms of the Levelling spirit. Further 
evidence is found in the resentment aroused by Fox’s autocratic 
leadership, and the fact that the schism brought about by Nayler 
was due not only to his own popularity, but in at least equal 
measure to the prevalent desire to depose Fox. 

In a monograph by Dr. Edward Bernstein, which forms one of 
the sections in the monumental Geschichte des Sozialismus, Nayler 
is treated as one of the forerunners of the Newer Socialism. Yet 
the conclusion would appear inevitable, on a study of his life 
and writings, that his “communist and social democratic 
tendencies” were unsuspected by himself, and that he was the 
cause of Socialism in others without being himself a Socialist. 
The letter, which he sent to Charles II on his accession, 
emphasizes the prevailing Quaker indifference to political 
considerations : 


O King! 

God hath in these Nations a People gathered by him- 
self into his Light, who are known to himself better than 
to Men, and therefore have we suffered by Men under 
all the Powers that have risen in this Nation ever since 
God called us towards himself, by his Eternal Light and 
Spite. . 

And now, O King, as we have been moved of the Lord 
. . « to lay these things before all the several Powers that 
have risen hitherto, with several other Evils that our God 
hath sent us to testifie against (both in Rulers, Teachers and 
People), so we have done; and for that we have suffered 
also for a Witness against them, as it is at this Day: so the 
same God hath now after a while put into our Hearts to 
lay these things before thee (O King) that thou mayst 
not be ignorant to what we are called, and for what we 
Batter. <x: . 

And though we cannot swear and Unswear, Covenant and 
Uncovenant with every Change that comes, as Men do that 
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know not the Everlasting Covenant and Decree of God; 
yet this hath God sealed in our Hearts, 


To seek the Good of all Men, Plot against none ;. but 
study to live quietly, and exercise our Conscience faith- 
fully towards whatever Government our God shall 
setup... .! 


APPENDIX TWO 
~NAYLER’S LAST WORDS 


Nayter’s last words seem to have been so widely quoted by the 
survivors of his own generation that the question has lately been 
raised whether they were originally spoken by Nayler, or were 
not rather a traditional speech handed down for use on pious 
deathbeds. The discovery that Mr. John Pennyman, a well- 
known, =if disowned, London Quaker, had printed them, with 
variations, at the end of his autobiography in 1703,? added weight 
to this suspicion. But the internal evidence of Nayler’s authorship 
of the original version is overwhelmingly powerful, especially if it 
be compared with the alterations, slight but vital, introduced by 
Mr. John Pennyman. 

Apart, however, from this judgment, which is after all incapable 
of proof, the fact that Whitehead included the Words in his 
authoritative edition of Nayler’s Life and Works, published in 
1716, and that he entitled them : 


His Last Testimony, said to be delivered by him about 
two Hours before his Departure out of this Life; several 
Friends being present 3— 


is sufficient to place their origin beyond question. 
William Sewel also, in his account of Nayler’s life, given in the 


* “Kommunistische und demokratisch-sozialistische Strémungen 
wihrend der Englischen Revolution des 17ten Jahrhunderts,” yon Ed. 
Bernstein. Stuttgart, 1895. ‘ 

2 A Short Story of the Life of Mr. Fohn Pennyman. London, 1703, 
p- 68. 

3 Nayler’s Works, p. 696. 
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first volume of his contemporary history, quotes these words with 
the comment : 


This was J. Nayler’s last testimony, or dying words; and 
thus he gave proof, that though he had erred, yet with great 
confidence he hoped for a happy resurrection.' 


These two testimonies leave no doubt that Mr. John Pennyman, 
when he published his Lest Words, was quoting Nayler without 
acknowledgment, and quoting him, moreover, from a defective 
memory, with disastrous effect to the literary not less than to the 
moral beauty of the passage. 


APPENDIX THREE 


JOHN NAYLER’S ACCOUNT AS EXE- 
CUTOR TO HIS FATHER, JAMES 
NAYLER, 177s OF MARCH, 1663 | 


(From a manuscript in the Friends’ Reference Library, printed 
with notes in the Fournal of the Friends Historical Society, 


I= 23.) 
The reall estate by the Inventorye over 
& above good debts koh Tele be 
Willm. Naylor owed 2¥ 0 oO 
Anthonye Casson 2 41 + Orns BF 
Robert Graveley 2 15° 0 
John Scott Ter ae 
Totall of the reall estate 864-19" 6 
These debts accounted desperate. 
John Hodgson Ua eh pais 
Willm. Swinden zoho oO 
John Naylor LO hag 


Total 32 li: not to be accounted for. 


t Sewel, i. 269. 
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Debts oweing by the deceased & to be deducted out of the reall 


estate. 
To Doctor Brownlowe g* O.5 8 
To John Roper t i090 tue 
To John Lee it. oO oe 
To Stephen Oxley G88 nO 
To Mary Simpson o 4 "se 
p’veing of the will Sine 
the mortuarye ! o 10400 
the wiues thirds of the goods 2 obi zz? A 
Total to be defalked 3 4G" as 9 
Charged upon him 86" 32° 6 
defalke 42 1r ae 
Remaines 40" oe? 
ffortye pounds being Soe there is eight pence to be 


devised to Sarah a 
daughter as a legacy & 
her childs p’te & portion 


devided amongst the mother & 
fiue children—according to 

the devise of the will, & nothing 
for the Executor but his labour 
for his paines.4 


t A “Mortuary” was a customary gift claimed by the incumbent 
of a parish from the estate of a deceased parishioner. 
2 A third of the goods was the extent to which a widow could claim 


in the case of no will being left. 


3 “* Defalk” is to deduct from an account. The word is still locally 


in legal use in U.S.A. 


4 This seems rather unnecessary self-pity on the part of the Executor, 
as, according to the list of desperate debts, he owed £11. 
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